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OLD DANCE TUNES IN 
SALISBURY CATHEDRAL LIBRARY. 


In our Cathedral Library at Salisbury is a 
copy of the ‘ Catholicon’ of John of Genoa 
printed in folio in 1497, rebacked, but 
retaining its original boards and stamped 
leather sides, and its end-papers of Caxton’s 
waste (which Dr. F. Jenkinson identifies as 
two leaves of Gower’s ‘ Confessio Amantis,’ 
fo. xl° and fo. xlvij°, printed Sept. 2, 1483, 


The leaf of blank paper at the beginning 
of the lexicon as well as its fair title-page, 
bearing the simple name ‘Catholicon’ 
printed on it in February, 1497, were 
destined in process of time to be written and 
seribbled all over their surface by three or 
more penmen in the sixteenth century. 

1. One of these has written the moralizing 
reflections :— 

Superflua querere‘! Est vilis Cupiditatis., 
Necessaria querere‘ Est Infirmitatis. 
Omnia relinquere : est Perfeccionis. 

These are written in a formal hand at the 
top of the (verso) page which faces the title- 
page. 

2. Below this a clerk, writing 2 smaller 
and freer script, has written the Latin 
formula of some deed of arbitration, with 
initials A., B., C., D., adopted, instead of 
names, 23 a guide for future use. Other 
pages in the book show like signs of its having 
served as a formulary of precedents for the 
Chapter Clerk or some other legal personage. 
3. The lower portion of the page was 
utilized for noting down five dance tunes 
two of them with English names, the three 
others with French names as they were 
apprehended by an English ear in the six- 
teenth century. I will transcribe these tunes 
in hope that they may have some interest 
for those who have a knowledge of music, 
and who may perhaps be able to throw some 
light upon the system of notation, or upon 
the date and history of these tunes of 
Elizabethan or even earlier date. Miss 
Townsend Warner assures me that these five 
tunes, as well as the eighteen like items 
which occupy the recto side of the same fly- 
leaf, in all probability denoted an instru- 
mental part to a set of chansons a danser. 
So far as I am aware, the precise instrument 
for which they were here written has not 
been easy to identify. 

4. A later Tudor hand, regardless of what 
had been written by the three previous 
seribes, has covered four-fifths of the surface 
of the page (including two of the tunes here 
deciphered) with about forty lines in English. 
I am not sure that this later writing may not 
be the hand of Bishop Edmond Guest, who 
in 1577 bequeathed all his books “‘ to the 
Library of the Cathedral Church of Sar. now 
decayed....to advance and further the 
Estate and Dignity of the same my Church 
and See.” 

The five tunes upon the page in question 
are the last of the set which begins upon the 
other side of that page, so I number them 








at Westminster). 


accordingly. 
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[22.] Feles a marye. 


4 b. ss. ddd. rrrb. ss.d. ss.rrr. b.ss.ddd. 
rrr. b. ss. d. rrr. b.— 


[23.] Filis a marer. 
b’b’. ss. ddd. rrrb. [and so on, as above]. 


{24.] Petyrson. 
bb. ss. ddddd. ss. rrrb. ss. ddd. ss. rrrb. 
ss. d. ss. rrrb. ss. ddddd. ss. rrrb.— 


[25.] Joyvs asspor. 
dd. ss. ddddd. rrr b. ss. dd. rr. b’.— 


[26.] The Kyngis basse Daunce. 
bb. ss. ddddd. ss. rrr b’b’. ss. d. rrrb. ss: 
d. rb.— 


Robert Peterson was a member of Lin- 
coln’s Inn whose translations from the 
Italian were printed in 1576 and 1606. 
Whether no. 24, the third tune in this page, 
owed its name or its authorship to him I do 
not know. ; 

The tune (22) called ‘ Feles a marye,’ or 
(23) ‘ Filis a marer,’ occurs likewise twice on 
the preceding page, the notation being there 
the same, except that a different clef is 
prefixed—‘‘ ff”? in the place of “)b” or 
‘*b’b’.”’ The name is there differently (or, 
so far a3 the French goes, indifferently) spelt 
(no. 1) ‘Feleys a marye,’ and (no. 5) * Feles 
A marer.’ Miss Warner suggests that the 
original name was ‘ Filles 4 marier,’ and that 
it may have been once upon a time a tune 
a3 familiar and as popular a3 ‘ Come, Lasses 
and Lads.’ 

The names of the remaining tunes, as 
written on the recto page, are these :— 

. Feteron. 

le Fraunces. 
. Amors. 

la bell’. 

. laa Jenyon. 
- la Dame. 

- la brandon. 

10. la Gylderos. 

11. la (Ap)rinces. 

12 (and 15). la basse dance de Spayn. 
[ Key of ff (and bb).] 

13 (and 14). la havtte de bourgofie. [Key of ff 
(and b’b’ crossed).] 

16. la basse daunce de Venise. 

17. la basse daunce de gent Reneir. 

18. Nenemi. 

19. mo maters. 

20. To been paria. 

21. la basse daunce hautce la ba. 

Every one of the tunes begins with the 
letter d (immediately preceded by a clef, 
viz., either ff, or bb, or 0b’, or b, or, in the 


CHAD EK bo 


single instance of ‘ Joyvs asspor,’ dd ; and | 


the ss or bar), the initial d occurring singly 
in the opening of ‘ La Belle’ ; but it is thrice 


or five times repeated at the beginning of | 
the other tunes. All of them conclude upon | 









b, or b’ (crossed). The only cther note which 
occurs—besides d and b—is r, which is some- 
times repeated twice consecutively, some- 
times thrice ; or occasionally, as in the tune 
called ‘La Dame,’ a single r occurs between 
d and 6b. 


Ia Dame. 
ff. ss. ddd rrr. b. ss. drb. ss. dddrb— 


La basse Daunce de Venise. 
bb. ss. ddd ss. rd.r.b’. ss. d. ss. rrr. b’b’. 
ss. ddd. rdrb’. ss. d.rrrb’b’. ss. ddddd. ss. rd.r.b. 
ss. ddd. ss. rrr bb.d.rb’. 


Cur. WorRDSWORTH. 
St. Nicholas’, Salisbury. 





‘DOUBLE FALSEHOOD’: 


SHAKESPEARE, FLETCHER, AND 
THEOBALD. 


(See ante, pp. 30, 60.) 


I HAVE not endeavoured to work out the 
percentages of end-stopt lines or of feminine 
endings or of any other of the special 
metrical characteristics of Fletcher in those 
fragments of scenes where his work appears 
not to have been interfered with, because 
they are somewhat too brief to afford us 
any certain footing ; but his tricks of repeti- 
tion and of sentence-building and his 
phraseology all find place here, and the 
habit of thought is his. The characteriza- 
tion is so badly blurred that it is difficult 
to draw any conclusion from it; but, as 
Mr. Bradford remarks, the two old men, 
who are barely mentioned in the Cervantes 
story, are “exactly the types of garrulous, 
waspish, fretful, pompous old men ”’ dear to 
Fletcher. For other matters, Mr. Bradford 
points out quite justly that betrayal of 
friendship forms the subject of ‘Double 
Falsehood’ as of ‘Two Noble Kinsmen’ ;: 
that as the lovelorn gaoler’s daughter in the 
one is overtaken by madness, so is the 
wronged Julio in the other; that the 
conduct of the story is on the lines of the 
Beaumont and Fletcher romantic dramas as 
well as on those of the later Shakespearian 
drama; that Fletcher was very fond of 
going to Cervantes for his plots; that here, 
as in ‘Pericles, ‘Winter's Tale, ‘The 
Tempest,’ and ‘Cymbeline,’ “ an important 
element of the dénouement is the common 
romantic theme of the restoration of lost 
children to their parents’; that the piling 
up of climax on climax in the closing scene 
is similar to the nature and conduct of the 
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‘final scene in ‘Cymbeline,’ and that it is | he yet about midway through the play 


‘accomplished by an entire departure from 
the original story in ‘Don Quixote’; and 
we also have the interesting fact that, as in 
“Henry VIII.’ and ‘Two Noble Kinsmen,’ 
Fletcher had nothing to do with the opening 
scenes. 

IT may say that I am in places reminded 
of Beaumont (in IT. ii., IIT. iii., and V. ii.), 
‘but not so strongly as to warrant me in 
supposing him to have been concerned in 
the work. I may mention further that the 
name Violante - occurs in Beaumont’s 
‘Triumph of Love,’ and that a Gerrard is 
one of the characters in ‘ Beggars’ Bush,’ of 
the original version of which I have else- 
where shown reason to believe that Beaumont 
‘was part author: in this play we have a 
Gerald introduced, and the Dorothea of the 
‘Cervantes story becomes Violante. So, too, 
Cardenio becomes Julio ; Luscinda, Leonora ; 
‘Ricardo, Angelo; and Fernando (or Fer- 
-dinando), Henriquez. ; 

I feel that I must refer here to an article 
by another American, Prof. Rudolph Sche- 
vill, in Modern Philology, in which he has 
sought to prove that Theobald took the 
story from a collection of novels published 
nearly two years later than the play, though 
I fail to see that he has made out any case. 
The one argument he adduces that seems to 
call for reply is that in which he urges that 
the names of the characters in the play must 
have been conceived in its original construe- 
tion, inasmuch as ‘it seems incredible that 
‘Theobald should have rewrjtten a play in 
verse to the extent of putting ‘Julio’ for 
‘Cardenio,’ and the like, in every verse in 
which one of the many names occurs.” He 
thinks there can have been no reason for 
changing the names, but the fact remains 
‘that the names have been changed, and the 
only question is whether the change was 
made by the original author or authors or by 
the reviser and editor. There is no definite 
evidence one way or the other; but it is to 
be noted that where Fletcher’s work has not 
been hacked about the names “ Cardenio ”’ 
and ‘‘ Luscinda ”’ can be substituted without 
‘detriment to the verse for ‘‘ Julio” and 
“Leonora”’ (in III. iii. and IV. ii.). In 
-other places ‘‘ Cardenio ”’ cannot be substi- 
tuted for ‘ Julio,’ and only once (in V. ii.) 
-ean ‘* Luscinda’’ replace ‘‘ Leonora.” 

If we refuse to regard the play as origin- 
ally Elizabethan and look on it as a shame- 
less forgery by Theobald, we are driven to 
consider that, though he knew nothing of 
any supposition of a collaboration of Shake- 
speare and Fletcher in a play on the subject, 


| abruptly changed his style and adopted what 

is at least a remarkably good imitation of 
the Fletcherian manner. Had he suspected 
such collaboration, he might possibly have 
done so; but in the ‘circumstances the 
demand made upon us for an acceptance of 
the theory of mere coincidence is altogether 
too much. The weakness of Sir Sidney 
Lee’s supposition that ‘‘ Theobald doubtless 
took advantage of a tradition that Shake- 
speare and Fletcher had combined to 
dramatize the Cervantes theme” is that 
there is no proof of such a tradition—that, 
in fact, there is the strongest reason for 
saying that Theobald had never heard the 
slightest hint of it. The play must there- 
fore, I think, be regarded as genuinely based 
on an Elizabethan drama and as containing 
passages that were contained in the original, 
and the early author of the latter portion of 
it must on internal evidence be set down as 
Fletcher. 


But, if so much be granted, we are faced 
with the possibility that Fletcher's colla- 
borator, the original author of the earlier 
part of the play, was Shakespeare. Here 
two great stumbling-blocks stand in the 
way of the inquirer. The one is that dis- 
inclination (to which I have already referred) 
to see Shakespeare's work in anything outside 
of the recognized canon; and the other is 
the fact that the work of this writer has been 
overwritten to a very much greater extent 
than has Fletcher’s. Why is this the case ? 
Mr. Bradford’s argument is sound when he 
says :— 

“The fact that Theobald’s revision is much 
less evident in Fletcher’s part of the play than in 
the other would be easily accounted for if he had 
in the one case to deal with the rugged, vigorous, 
difficult thought of Shakespeare’s later period, in 
the other with Fletcher’s fluent theatrical rhetoric, 
and if we remember that the revision was intended 
for the stage.’’ 

And let me finally, quoting Mr. Bradford’s 
reply to a supposed contention that not even 
the greatest “labour and pains” of a 
Theobald could have obliterated Shake- 
speare so successfully, remark on 

‘*the extraordinary habits of rev4Sers generally 
which could make even so true a poet and so 
genuine a Shakespearian as D’avenant write, 
apparently with the idea that he was improving 
his model— 


Duncan is dead. 
He after Life’s short fever now sleeps well. 
Treason has done its worst ; nor steel, nor poison 
Nor foreign force, nor yet domestic malice 
Can touch him further.” 


There is, however, no need for British 








and probably no need for American, students 
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of Shakespeare to turn to D’avenant for an 
example of what revisers are capable of. 
Theobald himself revised Shakespeare’s 
‘Richard II.’ and Webster’s ‘Duchess of 
Malfi.’ His version of neither of these plays 
is available to me, but those within reach of 
the British Museum are in a more favourable 
position to test by them Theobald’s methods 
and merits as a reviser. At the same time, I 
may point out that Theobald’s work on 
neither of these well-known and successful 
plays was likely to be one quarter so thorough 
as on a play which was absolutely unknown 
and which he believed never to have been 
staged. 


In conclusion, lest any one should so 
misrepresent me as to assert that I ascribe 
the play partly to Shakespeare on the 
strength of a few lines bearing some resem- 
blance to his style, let me say that I am not 
guilty of such folly. One ean consider 
internal evidence as of value only when it is 
not contradicted by the external, or when, 
in the case of such contradiction, there is 
reason to doubt the latter’s genuineness. 
Here the evidence of style is altogether too 
slight to afford any firm standing so far as 
Shakespeare is concerned. The presence of 
Fletcher is, however, much clearer, and 
might almost be sufficient in any case to 
warrant the attribution of part of the play 
to him. The external evidence confirms this 
view, and may be held to establish a sound 
ease for Fletcher; and, as this evidence 
makes Shakespeare Fletcher’s collaborator, 
it lends probability to the supposition that 
the other original writer whose work is still 
visible is our great master-dramatist. In 
view then of his participation in the original 
play, every line that bears the impress of his 
genius or the marks of his style may not 
unreasonably be set down as his; and there 
are a few—though unfortunately only a 
very few—such lines left. 

K. H. C. Oxrprant. 


Melbourne. 





CORNISH BIOGRAPHERS. 


Ir is difficult to estimate the great services 
to biography and bibliography rendered by 
three Cornishmen and Londoners: George 
Clement Boase, Frederic Boase, and William 
Prideaux Courtney. Each of them devoted 
@ large portion of his life and means to 
the great work he had undertaken. 

I became acquainted with them in the 
following manner. 








On the publication of | 





my ‘Handbook of Fictitious Names’ in 
1868, a copy was placed on the reference 
shelves of the Reading-Room at the British 
Museum. This place, I should like to 
observe, it kept until lately, when it was 
turned out—I presume because it was too 
dirty to remain, as no other works have yet 
made it quite useless. When I was first a 
reader at the Museum I was greatly in-. 
terested in a little French book (the earliest 
on the subject) by Adrien Baillet, which for 
years stood on the top of the same “ press ” 
as mine; but the ‘ Handbook’ was on a 
level with the eye. Baillet, with hundreds 
of others, was removed into the General 
Library some years ago. 

Courtney saw the ‘ Handbook.’ and took 
an opportunity of introducing himself to 
me in the Reading-Room. He introduced 
me to the Boases, and but for that, I 
feel certain, I should never have known 
them, as they were so excessively modest 
and reticent, and kept so mueh to 
themselves, always being at work from 
morning till night. They were all three 
frequently guests my house, and so 
were to the end. 

From 1868 to their respective deaths I 
more or less assisted them. Courtney 
required no assistance from me in com- 
position, for in that he was facile princeps ; 
but I read the proof-sheets of his ‘ Biblio- 
theea Cornubiensis,’ and I am still asked to 
do this for ‘Modern English Biography.’ 
The second volume of Courtney’s work I 
reviewed in ‘N. & Q.’ on Feb. 9, 1878 
(5 8S. ix. pp. 118-9) ; curiously, a biographical 
notice of Cruikshank by H. 8S. Ashbee also 
occurs on the latter page, and H. F. Turle 
was then editor, all three being my personal 
friends. Turle’s early death (from smallpox) 
is commemorated, on the tablet to his father, 
on the North Cloister wall of Westminster 
Abbey. 

There are notices of Charles Wm. (of 


at 


; Exeter College) and George Boase in ‘ Modern 


English Biography,’ vol. iv. We always 
called the latter ‘‘ Mr.’’ George, as he was 
not only older than we were, but looked still 
older from his white hair. In the preface 
to ‘M.E.B.,’ vol. i., 1892, p. 5, F. Boase 
expresses his thanks to his brothers and 
W. P. Courtney, and also to R. Bissell 
Prosser of the Patent Office and to me “ for 
information about inventors and_ other 
persons.” This has always struck me as 
being rather obscurely expressed. I, of 
course, am only represented by the ‘‘ other 
persons,” for at that time Boase was, I 
fancy, much more indebted to Prosser, who 
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-was in the Patent Office, than to me. Since 
then, however, I have not only read proof- 
sheets for many years, but made searches for 
births, marriages, deaths, and wills at the 


many ca3e3 without success, which is rather 
astonishing, a3 they all relate to persons who 
have died since 1850. There are numbers of 
deaths of which the registration cannot, for 
various reasons, be traced. One instance T} 
recollect was that of a person named Yonge, 
particulars of whose death could not be 
found. There wa; no doubt about the death 
having been registered: eventually it was 
The case of Anne 
Humby the actress was one that troubled 
Fred Boase greatly. I mentioned it in 


“*N. & Q.’ in 1893 (8S. iv. 62), and have since 


heard that she married again, and was buried 
under the name of her second husband, 
whatever that was. 

Another curious thing is that at the end 
of each volume of the Somerset House 
registers are entries of thousands of persons, 
from infants upwards, who are unidentified, 
except as ‘dead body found,’ male or 
female. 

When in ‘Modern English Biography ’ 
the reader comes across “ Death not 
registered,’ that means I had a long search 
without result. This book is of “ persons 
who have died during the years 1851-1900,” 
and who did anything wise, foolish, or 
notorious. The first volume was issued in 
1892, and I contributed some comments on 
it at 8 S. i. 487 (1892), and iv. 62 (1893). 
At 8S. xii. 301 (Oct. 16, 1897) Mr. W. P. 
CourtTNEY contributed a long account of 
George Clement Boase, whose death had 
occurred on the Ist of that month. 

Frederic Boase was brought up to the law, 
but he never took to it. He passed his 
examinations, and was admitted a solicitor 
on Jan. 31, 1867, and nominally practised 
at Exmouth. I presume that was the year 
he came to London, but he took out no other 
certificate to practise. 

One day in 1877 I heard of the retirement 
of the Librarian of the Law Society : he died 
in retirement in his ninety-first year. I at 


-once posted off to Boase, and told him it 


was @ position for which he was just suited. 
He applied, and in due course was appointed. 
He retired in 1903, when, as usual, he was 
granted a pension. He had already come 


‘into money on his father’s death in Septem- 


ber, 1896, and inherited more in October, 
1897, on the death of his brother George. 
RaLrpH THOMAS. 
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STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi., xii.; 11 S. i.-xii. passim ; 
12 S. 1. 65, 243, 406 ; ii. 45, 168, 263, 345 ; 
iii. 125, 380, 468 ; iv. 69, 207, 294, 319.) 


LOCAL WORTHIES (continued). 


BARING FAMILY. 


Exeter.—On May 1, 1913, a tablet in St. 
Leonard’s Church was unveiled by the Ear] 
of Northbrook, and dedicated by the Bishop 
of Exeter, in memory of mer r= ~* the 
Baring family, who resided in the ,.-- ov 
nearly 100 years up to 1816. During that 
period the second John Baring was member 
of Parliament for Exeter for 25 years. The 
tablet is thus inscribed :— 


“To the memory of John Baring of Larkbear, 
who died 1748, aged 52; Elizabeth Vowler, his 
wife, who died 1766, aged 64; and of their 
chiidren Thomas Vowler Baring, who died 1758, 
aged 25, and John Baring of Mount Radford, whu 
died 1816, aged 85; and of Ann Parker, his wife, 
who died 1765, aged 36; also of their children, 
Ann, who died 1804, Elizabeth, who died 1802, 
and Francis, who died 1810, all of whom lie 
buried in the adjacent churchyard. This monu- 
ment is erected by Francis George, second Earl of 
Northbrook, the Honble. Francis Henry Baring. 
Francis Denzil, 5th Baron Ashburton, John, 
second Baron Revelstoke, Evelyn, first Earl of 
Cromer, descendants of John and _ Elizabeth 
Baring, 1913.” 


The tablet was designed by Sir Thomas 
Graham Jackson. 


Sir 8S. A. SADLER. 


Middlesboro’.—On June 21, 1913, the 
Right Hon. Sir John Seely (the Secretary 
for War) unveiled a statue of Sir Samuel 
Alexander Sadler, which had been erected 
| by public subscription in Victoria Square. 
|The statue is of bronze, the work of Prof. 
| Edward Lanteri, and represents Sir Samuel 
|in Court dress and wearing his mayoral 
|robes. The pedestal is of Peterhead granite, 
‘and stands in the centre of a semicircular 
| wall of the same material, terminating at 
‘each end with pillars bearing inscribed 
'tablets. The total height of the statue and 
| pedestal is 20 ft., the statue being 8 ft. 3 in, 
high. The inscriptions are as follows :— 





[On pedestal] (Borough arms) 
| Sir Samuel 
| Alexander Sadler 
Knight, V.D. 
1842-1911. 
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{On_ right pillar] This 
erected by | public subscription 
Ja career devoted |to the scrvice 
community. | Unveiled a.p. 1913. 

{On left pillar] Sir Samuel Sadler | was a 


monument: | was 
| to commemorate 
the 


member of | the Town Council of | Middles- 
borough 1873-1911, | Mayor 1877, 1896, and 
1910 |Member of Parliament | for Middles- 


borough | 1900-1906. He served |in the Volun- 
teer and | Territorial Forces | 1860-1911 and as 
Colonel | and Hon.-Colone\ of | the Ist V.B.D.L.I. 
and | 5th Durham I..1. 1876-1911. 


Maup Heatu. 


Bremhill, Wilts.—From an_ illustrated 
article in The Field of Oct. 4, 1913, entitled 
‘Maud Heath’s Causeway,’ I make the 
following extract :— 


“Tradition relates that Maud Heath was a 
market woman living in the village of Bremhill, 
who having long felt by sad experience the incon- 
venience of a swampy walk to Chippenham and 
back, especially in the conveyance of such 
perishable ware as butter and eggs, devoted the 
savings of her life to the laudable purpose of 
providing a good footing for her successors in all 
time to come. She made no will, but during her 
lifetime, in the year 1474, she gave to certain 
trustees some houses and land in and near 
Chippenham to carry out her intentions. To 
commence with, the trustees built a causeway, 
that is, a narrow stone-flagged road, along the 
prescribed route....Certainly not later than 1698 
the trustees had constructed a highway.’ As the 
years rolled on the property hequeathed by Maud 
Heath increased in value, and the trustees had 
funds sufficient to make this an excellent road, to 
provide a footpath by the side, and to rebuild 
the bridge over the Avon. In 1811 they raised 
the footway on a chain of about sixty arches over 
the meadows, which are liable to flooding, adjoin- 
ing the Avon ; and in 1853 they defrayed the cost 
of the present stone bridge over the river. In 
short, the cost of everything connected with the 
maintenance of this thoroughfare is defrayed by 
the Trust.”’ 

The road is about 4} miles long, reaching 
from the east side of Chippenham, through 
Langley Burrell, across the Avon, to the 
top of Bremhill Wick Hill. 

Near the Avon bridge is a stone memorial 
surmounted by a sundial. It about 
12 ft. high, and is thus inscribed :— 


“To the memory, of the worthy Maud Heath 
of Langley Burrell, widow, who in the year of 
grace 1474, for the good of travellers, did in 
charity bestow in land and houses about 8i. a 
year for ever, to be laid out on the highway and 
causey leading from Wick Hill to Chippenham 
Clift. Erected by the feoffees in 1698. Injure 
me not.” 


Beside the road near the top of Wick Hill 
a stone is inscribed with the following 
couplet :— 

From this Wick Hi!l begins the praise 

Of Maud Heath’s gift to these highways. 


is 





On the top of the hill an octagonal 
column, rising from a square plinth {to a 
height of about 40 ft., is placed. On the 
summit is seated a stone figure of Maud 
Heath, clad in the garb of a market woman. 
In her hand she grasps a staff, and beside 
her stands a basket laden with butter and 
eggs. It was erected in 1838 by two of the 


| trustees—Henry, Marquis of Lansdowne, 


and the Rev. Wm. Bowles, Vicar of Brem- 


hill. 
HUNTSMAN FAMILY. 


West Retford, Notts.—In September, 
1913, a sacristy was added to the church of 
St. Michael. It was dedicated by Canon 
Gray as a gift of members of the Huntsman 
family. On the stonework of the chancel 
is carved the following inscription :— 

Benjamin Huntsman 
A.D. 1820-1893. 
His wife, Anna Maria 
A.D. 1825-1897. 
And their Son, Francis Huntsman 
A.D. 1852-1910. 
Thou wilt keep them in perfect peace. 

This sacristy was erected by Mary, widow of 
Francis Huntsman, and her brothers and sisters- 
in-law, Harry and Amy Huntsman, Alice and 
John Walker, Hilda and Alexander Bethel. 

Charles Gray, Rector. 


ALDERMAN G. J. JOHNSON. 


Brampton, Cumberland.—In Front Street, 
near St. Martin’s Hall and the parish 
church, is placed a square granite pillar to 
the memory of Alderman Johnson. It is 
slightly raised by steps from the roadway, 
and is surmounted by a lamp. On the 
front is inserted a bronze medallion por- 
trait, the work of Mr. Edward Gill of London. 
The memorial was erected by public sub- 
scription at a cost of 3001. It is thus 
inscribed :— 


[East side] (Medallion.) 
In Memory of 

George John Johnson, 
of Castlesteads, J.P., Deputy 
Lieutenant, County Alderman. 

Born 28th June, 1816. Died 2srd 
December, 1896. 

[West side] 

Know thou, O stranger to the fame 

Of this much loved, much honoured name ; 

For none that knew him need be told, 

A warmer heart death ne’er made cold. 

[North side] Erected by public subscription in 
recognition of his many public services—20 years 
Chairman of the Brampton Petty Sessions, 28 
years Chairman of the Brampton Board of 
Guardians, and active member of Quarter Sessicns, 
and 28 years Chairman of the Cattle Disease 
Executive Committee. 
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{South side] Under his Chairmanship the 
Brampton -Guardians secured a supply of good 
water for the town, and reformed its drainage, 
1870-1876. The Cattle Disease Executive Com- 
mittee also adopted the Cumberland system of 
stamping out disease, which commenced with 
the Cattle Dlague 1866. 





Plain, patient work fulfilled that length of days 


JOHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.} 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS: DUKE OF 
MARLBOROUGH.—MR. J. T. PaGe’s carefully 
compiled index of those whom contem- 
poraries or posterity have deemed Jlapide 
dignt reveals an important absentee: John 
Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough, one 
of the greatest of British commanders. At 
the date of his death party passion ran so 
high that no minister would have had the 
courage to ask for a grant of public money to 
erect a lasting memorial to the victor of 
Blenheim, Ramillies, and Malplaquet. Suc- 
ceeding generations seem to have forgotten 
him. Marlborough House has survived, but 
its original occupant has no place of honour 
beside it. L. G. R. 

[Although Mr. PAGE had not been able to 
record any public statue of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, he described at 11 S. vii. 144 the statue 
on a high column in the grounds of Blenheim 
Palace, the palace and park having been pre- 
sented to the Duke by the nation as a token ot its 
gratitude. At p. 65 of the same volume he 
printed the inscription in honour of the Duke 
which is carved on an obelisk at Castle Howard. 
A further instalment of ‘Statues and Memorials’ 
was in type at the time of MR. PAGE’s death. ] 








THOMAS WAKEFIELD, HEBRAIST. — 
‘Thomas Wakefield was the first Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Cambridge, and died 
1575. The information following, concern- 
ing himself and his family, is written on the 
fly-leaves and in the Kalendar of a fifteenth- 
century manuscript Book of Hours in my 
possession, and it adds some interesting 
details to the account given in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ The con- 
tractions of the original are expanded. 

“Thomas Wakefelde.” 

‘Agnes Tilney filia Thome Tilney armigeri et 
Margarete uxoris suz, et jam uxor Thome 
Wakefelde de Chesterton in comitatu Canta- 
brigie generosi, nata fuit apud manerium de 
Schellay in comitatu Suffolchie decimo septimo 
die mensis februarii—Anno regni regis henrici 
octavi septimo et anno Domini—m.p. decimo 
quinto. Et feelicissime mortem obiit mulier 





castissima et marito deditissima 19 dominico die 
augusti in plenilunio anno secundo Edwardi sexti, 
relinquens post se liberos duos, sepultaque jacet 
in ecclesia de Chesterton.” 

“Thomas Wakefelde filius Gulielmi Wakefelde 
Armigeri et Joanne uxoris ejus, in_ artibus 
magister et publicus Lector Regie Lectionis 
hebraice apud cantabrigiam, nec non Justiciarius 
pacis in comitatu Cantabrigie, natus fuit apud 
Pontemfractum in comitatu Eboraci, et mense 
septembris in vigilia nativitatis B. Marie virginis 
in nocte, quarta scilicet vigilia, parum ante solis 
ortum. Anno regni regis Henrici septimi, dum 
pater ejus esset illius oppidi prefectus, et anno 
Domini—m.p.” 

‘** Anno quarto Edwardi sexti, ego idem Thomas 
Wakefelde de Chesterton custos pacis domini regis 
in comitatu Cantabrigie, duxi in secundam 
uxorem Alysiam Jacob filiam Johannis Jacob de 
Suthberye in comitatu Suffolchie, die lune ante 
pentecostem qui fuit decinonus dies Maii. 
Hoenricus Leyer fuit avus Alysie uxoris mew ex 
parte matris.” . 

‘“* Nomina liberorum Thome Wakefeldi manentis 
Chestertoni in comitatu Cantabrigize, et Regii 
Professoris hebraice lingue in alma Achademia 
Cantabrigie, quos peperit sibi sua dilectissima 
conjux Agnes, filia Thome Tilnei armigeri, qui 
Hadleghi in comitatu Suffolchie habitat.” _ 

“Thomas Wakefeld filius meus natu maximus 
natus fuit apud Daihamum in comitatu Suffol- 
chie in edibas Thome Stutfelde armigeri, in die 
lune qui dicatus est divo Bricio, in mense 
novembri die scilicet tertiodecimo ejusdem mensis 
intra horas septimam et octavam antemeridianas. _ 
Anno a Christi nativitatis quadragesimo secundo 
supra millesimum et quingentesimum. Et anno 
regni Illustrissimi regis nostri Henrici octavi 
tricesimo quarto ; cujus susceptores e sacro fonte 
erant Thomas Hegham et Thomas Stutefelde 
armigeri et vidua Stutefelde illius Thome mater, 
eumque apud_ episcopum  tenuit, Dominys 
Johannes Soudelye, rector ecclesiz de Landebeche 
in comitatu Cantabrigie.”’ 

“ Alisia filia mea in lucem e matre Agnete 
edita fuit in die veneris, qui erat decimus sextus 
dies mensis Januarii, intra horas sextam et 
septimam aut paulopost apud Chesterton in 
edibus meis. Anno salutis nostre M.D. quad- 
ragesimo quarto, et tricesimo sexto anno Regis 
Henrici octavi fidei defensoris, et in terris Suprem1 
capitis ecclesiarum Anglicane et Hibernice, 
Susceptores habuit Alisiam Coke uxorem Willelmi 
Coke armigeri, et legum nostrarum periti (ser- 
vientis),* et Annam Cheke viduam Cantabrigen- 


‘siem et Doctorem Wigan Regium professorem 


Sacre Theologie Cantabrige.” 

In the Kalendar are the following entries ; 

16 Jan. ‘ Hodie nata fuit Alysia Wakefelde 
filia Thome Wakefelde Chestertoni.” 

19 Aug. ‘‘ Hodie in nocte intra horas nonam 
et decimam felicissime in Domino moritur Anna 
Wakefelde uxor Thome Wakefelde, mulier 
castissima et pudicissima. Sepiliturque in ede 
sacra Chestertoni.”’ 

13 Nov. ‘‘Iste die natus erat Thomas Wake- 
feldus apud Dalehamum, filius Thome Wakefeldi 
Chestertoniensis.”’ ° 

A. J. V. RADFORD. 





* This word has been written above periti. 
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‘““VESTIS ADRIATICA.” (See 11 S. 
vili. 270.)—At the above reference L. L. K. 
quoted the following passage from 
St. Alexius’s life in the ‘ Legenda Aurea’ of 
Jacobus de Voragine, and asked for an 
explanation of “‘ vestis adriatica,”’ which, as 
he observed, “‘ French and other Continental 
writers translate as ‘vesture de deuil,’ 
‘raiments of sorrow, mourning,’ or ‘ black 
dress’ ’’: 

“* Sponsa 
cucurrit plorans. 

It was natural to conjecture that the text 
might be corrupt, an obvious—too obvious— 
emendation being atrata. An examination 
of the saint’s life in the Bollandist ‘ Acta 
Sanctorum ’ threw no light on the difficulty. 
In the ‘Sancti Alexii Viri Dei Vita’ given 
from Simeon Metaphrastes in the abridgment 
of Aloysius Lipomanus’s ‘ Vite Sanctorum,’ 
1573, pt. ii. p. 339, the words used are 
** Sponsa vero lugubri veste induta eurrens,”’ 
&e. Ihave not examined the original Greek 
of the Metaphrast, but am now strongly 
inclined to believe that adriatica is a cor- 
ruption of Atrabatica. See Du Cange’s 
account of ‘* Atrabatice Vestes’’; and 
‘Atrebates’ and ‘ Atrabaticus’ in the 
‘ Thesaurus Lingue Latine,’ vol. ii. col. 1094. 
It appears from the ‘Thesaurus’ that, 
although of course the adjective ‘‘ Atraba- 
ticus,”’ when applied to clothing, means that 
it was manufactured by the Atrebates, the 
Gallic tribe whose chief town was the modern 
Arras, yet Johannes Lydus and Suidas, 
misled by the resemblance to atrum, sup- 
posed the name to refer to the colour. 
Prof. Postgate has pointed out to me that 
certain MSS. have Adrebas instead of Atrebas 
in Cesar, ‘B.G.,’ iv. 35, 1. This helps to 
show that the corruption of “ Atrabatica’’ or 
** Atrebatica” to ‘* Adriatica’”’ is easy and 
natural. Epwarp BENSsty. 


vero eius induta veste adriatica 


” 


CHESS: THE Kyicut’s Tour.—The well- 
known problem, or puzzle, of the Knight’s 
tour consists in the discovery of a series of 
moves by which the Knight, starting from a 





given square, may visit successively, but 
only once, every square of the chessboard. 
The problem has been solved in many 
different ways, but I doubt whether it has | 
hitherto been shown that the tour may start | 
from any square—that all the squares of | 
the board will serve the Knight’s purpocre | 
equally well. 

Let the reader take, or make for himeelf, | 
any solution of the puzzle. In the tour that | 
lies mapped out before me, which I will call | 
A, square 1, from which the Knight starts, | 


Tour A. 
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| 1 | 38; 3 | 24) 55 36 5 220 
is Queen’s Rook’s square; and square 64, 
at which he ends, is Queen’s 5th. Now for 
certain inferences. In the first place, the 
tour may be reversed—may start from €4 
as well as from 1. Next, a Knight standing 
at 64 commands, in the tour before me, 
squares 63, 53, 15, 13, 27, 29, 43, and 31. 
It follows, therefore, that, besides 64, 
squares 54, 16, 14, 28, 20, 44, and 32 are 
squares from which other tours can be made. 
For instance, the tour beginning, say, at 
square 16, proceeds from 16 forwards to 64, 
and then, as 15 is a Knight’s move from 64, 
from 15 backwards to 1. Let us call this 
tour B, and record it on a plan or diagram 
of a blank chessboard, marking 16 as 1, 17 as 
2, 64 as 49, 15 as £0, 14 as 51, 13 as 52, and 
soon. Again, a Knight at square 1 of the 
A tour commands, besides 2, square 54, It 
follows that a fresh tour may ke made 
backwards from 53 to 1, and then, as the 
Knight commands 54, forwards from 54 
to 64. We infer, then, from our first tour A, 
that squares 1, 64, 54, 16, 14, 28, £0, 44, 32, 
and 53—ten in all—are possible starting- 
points. Tour B should be treated in the 
same manner for the discovery of other 
squares from which the Knight may start. 
Record the results on a blank diagram of 
64 squares, and make as many more tours, 
each of them strictly derived or deduced from 
its predecessor, as may be necessary to 
cover the whole board with possible starting- 
points. I have found six tours necessary, 
some of them, as it happened, yielding very 
scanty new results. 

But this is not all. As the board has four 
sides, and can be turned in fcur different 
directions, every square is one of a set of 
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four whose relative positions on the four 
sides of the board are corresponding and 
identicai. Obviously, if the tour may begin 
from one corner square, it may begin from 
all of them; and so with all the other ascer- 
tained starting-points, since each has three 
others corresponding to it. When not oniy 
the possible starting-points, as shown by 
each tour, are marked on the blank chess- 
board, but also their corresponding squares 
as well, not: many tours will have to be mace 
before every square is covered and the 
demonstration is complete. B. RB. 


“'THWERTNIC”’ OR ‘“ THIERTNIF,’ OLD 
CHESHIRE Custom.—There are a number of 
allusions in the early records of Cheshire to 
@ mysterious affair called ‘‘ Thwertnic.”’ 

_ Thus, in Ranulph Blundeville’s charter of 

liberties to his barons and knights, about 
1216, we read that if his sheriff or any officer 
shall implead any of their men in the Earl's 
court, “per thiertnic se defendere poterit 
propter Sherife-tooth quod reddunt_ nisi 
secta eum sequatur’’ (Ormerod, i. 53). 
The pleas of the barons of Dunham Massy 
and of Halton are to the same effect, 
omitting the reference to the sheriff-tooth 
(ibid., 526 and 705). 

We also read of “a certain liberty called 
Thwertnyk,”’ pertaining to the stewardship 
of Chester held by Roger de Montalt (bid.. 57). 

_An explanation by Sir Peter Leycester 
(ibid., 54) that the word is equivalent to 
“ thirdnicht,” ‘‘trium noetium hospes,”’ 
three nights’ charges for the sheriff's diet, 
seems inadequate. What was this “ thiert- 
nic” with which a man could defend himself 
y The explana- 
tion is deducible from Maitland and Pollock’s 
“Hist. of English Law,’ &c., ii. 608, &c. The 
word is properly ‘ thwert-ut-nay,’ which 
means a downright “‘ No,’ 7.e., a defence to 
the claim by a flat denial. The intricacies 
of thirteenth-century pleading are involved, 
but the meaning of it all seems to be this: 
The plaintiff's claim must be met by a 

‘thwert-ut-nay”’:; other defences may 
follow, but this one is indispensable, and 
want of it is fatal. Having made the denial, 
the person sued could then demand an 





examination of the plaintiff's ‘“secta,’”’ or 
suit of witnesses. If none were ready, the 
claim failed, or should do so, on a protest by 
the defendant that he need not answer the 
simple assertion of the plaintiff, unsupported 
by the offer of evidence. 

Now the passage in the barons’ charter 
quoted above seems to mean simply that 
where the sheriff was not prepared then and , 


/matter of 


| skins to get the skin of the buffalo. 


there to back up his case with witnesses, 
either because he had none or they were not 
ready, the person charged or sued was allowed 
to go free on his simple plea of ‘‘ No” (=“I 
deny the whole thing’), subject to the 
payment of some fee to the sheriff for his 
‘“‘stuth,” or maintenance. (Nothing to do 
with ‘ tooth’? etymologically.) 

It is easy to see the abuses to which the 
sheriff's duty might lead when he got a fee 
out of the case, even if without foundation, 
or when a proper case was dismissed by 
merely paying him a fee. But this evil 
lasted in Cheshire until the time of 
Edward IIT., when, by a charter of Sept. 10, 
1346, the Prince of Wales (the Earl of 
Chester), after reciting the clause in the 
charter of the barons, 

“yet because this custom is contrary to the 
common law, is the origin of trouble, and de- 
structive to peace, &c., ordained, with the consent 
and at the request of the commonalty of Cheshire, 
that the defence of ‘thwertnie’ should not be 
allowed in future’? (Inspeximus, Charter Roll, 
Novy. 14, 1389). 

R. Stewart-BRown. 


HEAVITREE, co. Devon, 1553-1653.—A 
MS. has come into my hands which is of 
interest to Devonshire genealogists. On 
the fly-leaf is written :— 

“Heavitree. A Booke for Weddings, Christin- 
ings and Buryalls written in the year of our Lord 
God one thousand six hundred and fiftie and 
three, for the p’ish of Heavitree, being truly 
copied out of a booke of p’chment, belonging to 
the said p’ish, beginning the first day of February 
1555 and compared by ”’ (blank). 

The MS. contains only baptisms, from 
1555 to 1653. It is written on paper in a 
clear hand. There is also one wedding (by 
an illiterate hand) dated 1681. The original 
register is, I believe, lost. ‘ 
J. Harvey Broom. 

‘* HANDWRITING’ AS A SURNAME.—Com- 
pilers of books on surnames may like to 
know that Thomas Handwriting was the 
name of a convict transported to New South 
Wales on the John Barry in 1821. He 
figures in a list of the convicts there as 
taken at Dec. 31, 1837 (P.R.O., H.O. 10: 33). 

J. M. Buriocu. 


‘Pro PELLE cUTEM.’’— The real meaning 
of this old motto of the Hudson’s Pay 
Company has always been more or less a 
dispute. It seems to mean 
‘** skin for skin,” 7.e., human skin for animal 
skin, for the old hunters risked their own 
T find 
now that Canon Matheson of Winnipeg, 
who knew many of the old hunters, puts an 
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entirely different construction on it. He 
considers that the pro belongs to the pelle, 
from which it has been wrongly detached, 
and that the correct reading is ‘“‘ Propelle 
cutem.” It would thus mean “speed (up 
or to) the skin,” 7.e., hurry up after the 
buffalo skins. In any case it was evidently 
a Latin saying which was well understood 
at the time, though the original meaning 
may have been subsequently lost sight of. 
J. Foster PALMER. 





Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct.’ 


RICHARD STOCKTON OF KIDDINGTON, 1600- 
1657.—I shall be glad of any information 
about the above. He was the founder of the 
Stockton family of New Jersey, and is 
supposed to have been the son of John 
Stockton of Kiddington or Cuddington (in 
the parish of Malpas, hundred of Broxton, 
Cheshire), eldest son of Owen of the same 
place. The reason for supposing this to be 
the case is that in the family Bible, under 
the date of 1760, the statement is made that 
the said Richard Stockton emigrated from 
England previous to 1660, resided for a few 
years in Long Island, near New York, 
** belonged to an ancient and highly respect- 
able family, and possessed an opulent 
fortune.” The same gentleman used the 
arms of the Kiddington branch of the 
Cheshire Stoecktons, which were engraved on 
a watch and family plate. He died 1707. 
leaving among other children a son Richard 
and a son John, showing that the family 
names were perpetuated. The parish regis- 
ter of Malpas and the wills in Chester and 
at Somerset House have been carefully 
searched; but few records were made 
during 1640-60, owing to the civil wars. 

With John Stockton of Kiddington, who 
died 1700, the male line in England appears 
to have become extinct ; but it is possible 
that he had a son or a nephew living in the 





States. Richard Stockton, “ the founder ” 
of the New Jersey family, also had an | 
“Uncle Thomas,” a physician, living in 
** Cole Harbor, London, 1661.’ The London 
Stocktons used the ancient arms of Stockton, 
not those used by the Kiddington or U.S. 
branch. There is a will of Thomas Stockton 
of London, 1622, but there is no reference 
to Stockton relations living in Cheshire. 
HELEN HAMILTON STOCKTON. 
Morven, Princeton, New Jersey. 





Haywarp’s ‘Survey oF WALDEN.’—A 
copy of this book was in the possession of 
John Wolfe, Esq., Walden, 1762, and was 
afterwards owned by John Fiske, M.D. Is 
anything further known of this work ? or 
can any reader give information about it ? 

CURATOR OF WALDEN MUSEUM. 


FRENCH NATIONAL EMBLEM, THE COCK.— 
Informati&n invited as to the origin of the 
French national emblem, the cock, and 
details of any bibliography concerning it. 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S WEALTH.—I have 
seen it suggested that George Washington, 
at the time of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, was the richest man in America. 
What authorities should one eonsult to 
confirm this statement, or otherwise ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lueas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Latin Eprrapu: ‘‘ SI QUIS FORTE ROGAT.”’ 
—On a marble slab affixed to the north 
wall of the chancel of St. Mary’s parish 
church, Holy Island, Northumberland, is 
inseribed :— 

Here lyeth the bodie of Ann Jones, sometyme- 
wife to Henry Jones, Esquire, which Ann died the 
19 of Februarie, 1625. 

In obitum delectissime matris Ann Jones. 
Si quis forte rogat cujus tenet ossa sepulcrum, 

Ipse tacens docui marmora dura loqui, 

Si queris proavos; gencroso sanguine ducta est, 

Si vitam; insignis regula justitix, 

Si queris mores; mulier nec amantior equi, 

Nec pietatis erat, nec probitatis erat, 

Hec pro te tristis subscripsit carmina natus ; 

Que sunt officii signa suprema sui. 

Per me Petrum Jones. 

The majority of persons reading the 
above inscription would infer that Peter 
Jones composed this Latin epitaph, but it is 
not so, for similar lines occur on a grave- 
stone in memory of one Tamworth who 
died in 1569. Vide Maitland’s ‘ London,’ 
ii. 1076. Is any other copy known ? 

<a ane 

Consett, co. Durham. J. W. Fawcerr. 

Epna Lyaty.—The full inscription on 
this lady’s grave at Bosbury, near Ledbury, 
is desired. J. ARDAGH. 


TURNER OF SHRIGLEY PARK, CO. CHESTER. 
—William Turner of Shrigley Park, co. 
Chester, M.P. for Blackburn, had a daughter 
who was married to Thomas Legh, LL.D., of 
Lyme Park, co. Chester, on Jan. 14, 1829. 
I seek genealogical details of the ancestry of 
William Turner, and particularly the names 
of his brothers and their descendants. I 
believe one brother was named Robert- 
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Emanuel Turner (born 1825), assistant 
comptroller, cashier, and committee clerk 
to the Manchester Corporation from 1842 
to 1857, was, I understand, a nephew of 
William, the member of Parliament. Was 
he a son of Robert ? 

Please reply direct. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
18 Culverden Down, Tunbridge Wells. 


RicHARD Burton c. 1681. — Richard 
Burton’s “ Historical Remarques and Ob- 
servations of the Ancient and Present State 
of London and Westminster. ...London. 
Printed for Nath. Crouch at the Bell next 
to Kemps Coffee house in Exchange Alley, 
over against the Royal Exchange in Corn- 
hill. 1681.” neat half-calf, 18mo, has a 
number of very quaint cuts. I should be 
glad of any information about the author. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 

[‘‘ Richard Burton” was one of the pseudonyms 
of Nathaniel Crouch who published the book. 
He had a very busy pen, the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ de- 
voting nearly four columns to him, s.v. ‘ Barton, 
Robert or Richard,’ and recording 45 works com- 
piled or edited by him. ‘hey were mostly issued 
at a shilling each, and had a great popularity.] 


GRIM OR GRIME: ETYMOLOGY OF THE 
NameE.—There is a Grim’s Dyke near 
Salisbury, a Grimesditch in Cheshire; the 


Roman Wall of Antoninus in Scotland is 
called Grime’s Dyke ; and there is a wooded 
hill near Huddersfield called Grimesca. 
What is the significance of this name Grim 
or Grime ? Is it Celtic 7 

W. A. Hirst. 


DevEy Famity.—I shall be glad of 
genealogical information regarding the 
Deveys who held Kingslow, co. Salop, near 
Wolverhampton, from 1640 to 1881, and the 
Deveys who resided in the manor of Trysull, 
co. Stafford, during the eighteenth century. 
The former, and probably the latter, family 
was descended from the Deveys of Patting- 
ham, co. Stafford, temp. Edward II.; and 
a3 late a3 1730 a John Devey, gent., who 
graduated at Oxford in 1725, had an estate 
there. Thomas and William Devey of 
Trysull graduated in 1734 and 1764 respec- 
tively. G. M. N. 


GEORGE Borrow: Lizut. Parry.—Who 
was Lieut. Parry, and for what offence was 
he punished at the time of the Crimean War ? 
Borrow has three separate references to the 
topic in his ‘ Wild Wales,’ in relation to his 
Welsh tour July-November, 1854. In_ his 
decisive style he writes of “ poor Parry, 








whose only crime was trying to defend 
himself from the manual assaults of his 
brutal messmates ”’ ; and of Parry’s punish- 
ment as ‘“‘a deed of infamous injustice and 
cruelty.”’ I find no allusion to the affair 
in works where it might be expected to be 
mentioned. W. B. H. 


THE Swin.—Kipling mentions this channel 

in one of his poems, 
From the Ducies to the Swin. 
It is, I believe, to the north of the mouth 
of the Thames. What is the meaning of 
the name ? Saxo-Grammaticus mentions & 
similarly named stretch of water as Zwina 
(p. 333), Zuins (p. 347), Suin (p. 359), identi- 
fied as the Zwein, the middle channel of the 
Oder as it reaches the sea. And where is 
the Ducies ? 
J. HamBitey Rowe, M.B. 

[Bartholomew’s ‘ Gazetteer of the British Isles ’ 
describes the Swin Channel thus: “ in mouth of 
river Thames, between the Maplin and Barrow 
Sands ; is the main channel from the Nore to the 
north.’’] 


BoasE Broruers.—I should be glad if 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could furnish me 
with portraits of one or all of those dis- 
tinguished brothers, the Rev. Charles 
William, George Clement, and Frederic 
Boase. Or some one may be able to indicate 
a periodical in which their portraits have 
appeared. J. HamsBiey Rowr, M.B. 

[Mr. Rateu Tuomas, who knew the brothers 
well (see ante, p. 88), informs us that he does not 
remember to have seen any portrait of them.] 


QUEEN ANNE: THE SOVEREIGN’S VETO.— 
I have often read in books on constitu- 
tional history that Queen Anne was the last 
sovereign to veto @ Bill passed by Lords and 
Commons, but have never lighted on any 
particulars of this. Justin MeCarthy in 
his volume on Queen Anne says nothing of 
it; Mr. Herbert Paul has but a passing 


reference. Can any reader enlighten me ? 
W. KENT. 


Hervey or Hervit.—In the Index to the 
printed Calendar of Inquisitions post mortem 
in the reign of Henry III. occurs the name 
of William Hervit alias Hervey. The date 
of the inquisition is January, 1256. About 
forty years ago, as I came out from & political 
meeting, I heard a man in an exeited crowd 
sing out, ‘“‘ Let Bill Harvet have one. 
“One ”’ meant an egg not laid that morning, 
and ‘ Bill Harvet”” meant a Mr. William 
Harvey who was at the meeting, and there- 
fore deserved an egg not laid that morning. 
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As we can see the form Hervit or Hervet six 
hundred years ago, and can hear it to-day, I 
presume that it has had a continuous 
existence from the one date to the other. I 
presume also that it is a corrupted form of 
Hervey. Can any philological reason be 
given why Hervet should be a corrupted 
form of Hervey ? Or what is the unwritten 
law that has governed the change ? Hervey 
was a fairly common personal name in 
England for about two hundred years after 
the Norman Conquest which brought it in, 
but within three hundred years it seems to 
have died out as @ personal name and 
become a rather common surname. 


S. H. A. H. 


Sir WALTER RALEIGH AND QUEEN ELIza- 
BETH AT SANDGATE.—In Paine’s ‘ Guide to 
Hythe, Kent’ (1862), p. 29, we read :— ° 

“In her progress through Kent, Queen Eliza- 
beth paid a visit to Saltwood Castle, riding from 
Sandgate on a pillion behind no less a person than 
Sir Walter Raleigh. With him the virgin queen 
danced a saraband (whatever that was) on the 
castle-green, and no doubt was entertained right 
royally in the castle itself.” 

On the next page occurs the following in 
support of the statement :— 

** Among the old records relating to this period 

we find charged in the town accounts 2s. for straw 
and ‘clene rushes’ for the Queen’s dining-room, 
and a further charge of 10d. for the shoeing of 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s horses.”’ 
Can any one supply further information 
about this visit ? The probable date would 
be August, 1573, as it is stated in Sussex 
Arch. Collections, v. 191, that ‘‘on the 
morning of Tuesday the 25th [August] she 
[the Queen] left this house [Westenhanger], 
dined at Sandgate, and was at Dover to 
supper.” R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


FIFTEENTH-CENTURY SEAt.—There is a 
fifteenth-century seal at the British Museum 
which represents the Trinity with St. John 
the Baptist and lamb, and St. John the 
Evangelist with eagle. The mutilated legend 
reads :— 

SIGILLVM....BURGEN....US DE HENLEYE. 

Is this likely to refer to the township of 
Henley-in-Arden in Warwickshire ? This 
township is under the patronage of St. John. 
If the seal refers to Henley-in-Arden, then 
from the mention of burgesses it would 
appear that Henley-in-Arden was an ancient 
borough. Is this so ? 

As I hold the manorial rights of Henley- 
in-Arden I shall greatly appreciate a reply. 

W. J. FIELDHOUSE. 

Austy Manor, WoottonWawen, Warwickshire. 





AipELIMA, 1280: Irs Loca.ity.—On 
Aug. 5, 1280, John, Prior of Wenlock (in 
Shropshire), granted to John, Archbishop of 
Canterbury,.the patronage of the church of 
Aldelima, in the diocese of Coventry and 
Lichfield, which the Convent of Wenlock 
had of the gift of Hugh, lord of Aldelima. 
The witnesses include Master Thomas de 
Yngelthorp, Dean of St. Paul’s, London ; 
Master William de Ja Cornere, Canon of 
Lichfield ; Sir Nicholas de Knovile ; Master 
Alan de Lyndesey ; Sir Goscelyn, Justice of 
Chester, Sir Bogo de Knovile, Sir Odo de 
Hodenet, Sir William Bagod, and Sir Roger 
Sprenchose (the last five were knights) ; 
John de Esthope, and John de Ayno, clerk. 

This is one of many valuable charters, in 
the Free Publie Library of Shrewsbury, 
which I am _ ealendaring. What place 
represents Aldelima ? And in what county 
is it situate ? 

W. G. D. Fretcuer, F.S.A. 


Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


CORNISH AND DEVONIAN PRIESTS EXE- 
CUTED IN 1548 AND 1549.—What was tho 
naine of the West-Country priest who was 
drawn, hanged, and quartered at Smith- 
tield on July 7, 1548 ? 

What were the respective benefices of the 
following eight priests of Cornwall or Devon- 
shire, who suffered for complicity in the 
rebellions of 1548-9, and when and where 
were they executed ? Robert Bocham, John 
Thompson, Roger Barret, John Wolcocke, 
William Alsa, James Mourton, John Barrow, 
Richard Benet. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


LowTHER. —I am desirous of obtain- 
ing information concerning the following 
Lowthers, who were educated at West- 
minster School :— 

1. James Harrington, admitted in 1837, 
aged 10. 

2. John, admitted in 1727, aged 13. 

3. T. Lowther, who was at the School in 
1808. 

4. William, admitted in 1727, aged 11. 

5. William, admitted in 1851, aged 10. 

G. F. R. B. 


Mackwortu.—I should be glad to obtain 
information about the following Mackworths 
who were educated at Westminster School :— 

1. Francis, admitted in 1736, aged 10. 

2. John, admitted in 1727, aged 10. 

3. T. Mackworth, who was at the School 
in 1803. 

4. William, admitted in 1737, aged 10. 

G. F. R. B. 
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CartwricHt Faminy: LABRADOR AND 
NeEwrounpianp.—I should much like to 
get information about the following members 
of this very interesting family, who had 
much to do with Labrador and Newfound- 
land: Major George Cartwright, his brother 
John, R.N., and Miss Cartwright, who wrote 
the Life of the major, 1826. The major’s 
journal was published in 1792. 

Davin Ross McCorp. 

McCord National Museum, 

Temple Grove, Montreal. 


Gitt Wanp.—Can any reader throw light 
on the probable history of a wand which 
may be described as follows ?—A wooden 
roller about 3 ft. long, with a diameter of 
1 inch ; about 34 in. of black paint at each 
end, the remainder gilt ; bears the arms of 
the Earl Marshal, under which is the figure 8. 
It is believed to have been carried in the 
Coronation procession of Queen Victoria. 

M. 


PARKINSON Famity.—I should be glad to 
know how John Parkinson the botanist, born 
1567, was connected with the Parkinsons, 
settled at an early date at Gunness (see 
Kirton Court Rolls), and afterwards at 
Seunthorpe, 1595. 

John Parkinson of Asgarby inherited the 
old family property at Gunness, which he 


sold about 1775. J. HEALD WARD. 
Exmouth. 


“THE Derby BuvEs.’’—Can any one give 
any particulars of this corps, which is said to 
have been raised (presumably as a volunteer 
troop of horse) in 1745, and disbanded the 
next year ? W. R. W. 





Prince CHARLES Epwarp Sruart.— 
Could any fellow-beneficiary of ‘N. & Q. 
name the author of an eighteen-stanza poem 
on Prince Charles Edward Stuart, apparently 
written in 1746, and beginning, 

Awhile forget the scene of war? 
It figures anonymously in Macquoid’s 
Jacobite Songs,’ 1887, pp. 250-52. 
L. I. Gurney. 
Amberley, Glos. 





WADDINGHAM FamiIty or YORKSHIRE. 
I am seeking data pertaining to the family 
of Waddingham, near Beverley, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, since the year 1800, 
and may extend my studies to an earlier 
period. To that family belonged my late 
mother-in-law, Mrs. John Denton, whose 





maiden name was Elizabeth Waddingham. 
She was born at Hotham, in Yorkshire, in ; 


1835, and died in Chicago in 1900. See my 
‘Denton Family Notes’ in Yorkshire Notes 
and Queries (Bradford) for August, 1908. 

Did the family of Waddingham have its 
origin in Yorkshire or in Lincolnshire ? In 
Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ twelfth edition 
(1914), p. 1920, is a pedigree of Waddingham 
of Guyting Grange, co. Gloucester, which 
traces from Thomas Waddingham of South 
Ferriby, Lincolnshire (fl. 1799). It may be . 
of some significance that South Ferriby is 
in the northern extremity of Lincolnshire, 
and therefore close to the south bank of the 
Humber. This close proximity to the East 
Riding of Yorkshire may be a useful clue to 
follow. 

The General Index to the Sixth Series of 
‘N. & Q.’ gives a reference (i. 96) regarding 
two churches in Wadingham, Lincolnshire. 
Is it safe to infer that the village last 
mentioned gave its name to the family or 
families to which this present query relates ? 

I should be grateful for any information 
pertaining to the family of Waddingham in 
Yorkshire, and particularly for the names 
and addresses of any living members or 
descendants thereof. 

EvuGENE F. McPIKE. 

4450 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


BrookE Ropinson oF DupiEy.—Can 
any one tell me where I can obtain @ 
genealogical book by Brooke Robinson of 
Dudley containing the ancestry of himself 
and six branches of his family ?. He had 
30 copies printed, and gave away 19 to 
relatives; the remaining 11 found their way 
(I am told by the publishers, Messrs. Nichols 
& Sons) to public libraries. 

(Mrs.) S. BENNITT. 

Clent House, Harborne, near Birmingham. 


“ RovucH” as Hovusr-Name.—I have 
lately noticed the use of the word “ Rough ” 
as part of the name of houses in Surrey in 
the neighbourhood of Guildford and Hasle- 
mere. Two such names are Piccard’s Rough, 
near Guildford, and High Rough, near 
Haslemere. Can this local usage be ex- 
plained ? 

At 11S. viii. 444, in one of MR. PAGE'S 
articles on ‘ Statues and Memorials in Great 
Britain, the following reference to the 
word oceurs :— 

“On 19 July, 1873, Dr. Samuel Wilberforce, 
Bishop of Winchester, and the late Earl Granville 
were out riding together, and had reached a lonely 
spot known as Evershed’s Rough, about four mile 
from Dorking, on the road io Guildford. Th 
Bishop’s horse stumbled, he was thrown heavily 
to the ground, and, falling on his head, was 
instantly killed.” 
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Probably the word here fittingly describes 
the tract of country in which the accident 
happened, but I believe that in each of the 
cases I have cited above the word forms 
part of the address of a house. It would 
seem, therefore, as if the two houses owe 
their names to the character of the surround- 
ing country. J. R. H. 


Wiit1am NicHortson oF Dusiin.—Wm. 
Nicholson, gentleman (wife’s name Mary 
Anne ——), resided on Pembroke Quay, 
Dublin, in 1861. His will was dated 
March 26, 1861. Particulars of his parent- 
age, with date and place of ‘his birth and 
marriage, desired. E.'C. FInuay. 


Proctor Famiry or Dusiin.—Nathaniel 
Proctor of Dublin married Anne Jane Paine 
in 1821, and had issue Anne Jane and 
Richard Nathaniel; the latter married 
Dorothy Lamb. I shall be grateful for 
further particulars. E. C. FInuay. 

1634 Hyde Street, San Francisco, California. 


Brown Famtry oF Brown’s Bay.— 
I should be grateful to any correspondent 
who could kindly give me information con- 
corning the family of Brown of Brown’s Bay, 
Island Magee, near Larne. Some monu- 
ments with their arms yet exist there. In 
1690 the daughters of that house were 
famous for beauty, and in earlier times one 
of them was a witch known and dreaded as 
Fairy Brown. YY. 8. 


ALABACULIA, NAME OF A RACEHORSE.- - 
In 1776 a filly of Lord Rockingham’s, sub- 
sequently named Alabaculia, won the race 
which two years later was called the Don- 
easter St. Leger. Can any one explain the 
origin of this name, or afford any informa- 
tion? I believe that G. A. Sala once 
investigated it, but do not naee with what 
result. M. Prior. 

Adstock Manor, Winslow, Oo 


” 


‘** WILDERING ** Wiipinc.’’—Keble, in 


or some such word must be substituted for it. I 
find it, unluckily, in the Oxford ‘ Psalter’ also.” 
On this his biographer observes :— 

‘*In spite of this concluding sentence it will be 
found, I believe, that the word ‘ wildering’ 
remained in all the editions published in his life- 
time, and the line remains unaltered still ”’ (1868). 
Has it been altered in any subsequent 
editions ? 

The second word oceurs in Crockett’s 
‘Bog-Myrtle and Peat’ (p. 381) in a poem 
heading his story ‘The Biography of an 

‘ Inefficient ’’’ : 

In the albudoain precincts, lo the wilding 
treasure. 

Have the two words any kinship in mean- 
ing ?° Is the second a variant of the first ? 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 





Cuirron Famity oF Cuirron, Nortrs.— 
Can any one inform me of the names, 
and dates of birth and death, of the two 
daughters and eo-heiresses of George Clifton, 
who was the fifthson of Sir Gervase Clifton, 
of Clifton, co. Notts, Baronet, who married 
Anne, only daughter and heiress to Robert 
Sacheverell of Barton? Whom did the 
daughters marry ? 

ReEGrI SEMPER FIDFLIS. 


MissEL THRUSH AND MISTLETOE SEEDS.—- 
T once saw a Latin verse quotation in which 
it was stated that the missei thrush, by 
sowing mistletoe seeds, sowed the means of 
its own death, z.e., by birdlime. I shall be 
grateful to any one who will send me this 
quotation. GEORGE SAMPSON. 


BrrD-SCARING SoncGs.—Can any reader 
send me words or tunes of songs sung in 
old days by the children engaged in _ bird- 
searing ? GEORGE SAMPSON. 
Ramsdell Vicarage, Basingstoke. 


‘‘ DRINK BY WORD OF MOUTH.’—This was 
a saying well known in Essex fifty years 
ago. Is there any classical or other autho- 
rity for its use? Is it known elsewhere ? 








his ‘ Christian Year,’ uses the former of these 
words thus (‘ Fifth Sunday in Lent’) :— 
Ye, too, who tend Christ’s wildering flock, 
in the sense of ‘‘ scattered.’ For this he was 
taken to task by a Church dignitary, but 
defended it by a reference to Ezekiel xxxiv. 12 
and a passage from the Ordination Service. 
But later he capitulated :— 


“* With respect to the word. I find that according 
to Johnson there is or was such a word as 
*‘ wildering’ or ‘to wilder ’—only, unluckily for 
me, it is a verb active—the same as to ‘ bewilder.’ 


J . J . 


OprEssa IN Roman TimMEs.—Is it possible 
to say whether the site of Odessa was inside 
or outside the boundary of the Roman 
Empire ? It seems clear that it was very 
near to the boundary, one side or the other. 
LAMPSO. 


AUTHOR OF QuOTATION WANTED :— 
If of dull wits this stripling you suspect, 
Make a a Herald or an architect. 





So it must be considered an error, and ‘ wandering’ 


XYLOGRAPHER. 
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Replies. 


STAGS AND EGLANTINE : 
ELIZABETHAN COURT STORY. 


(12 S. v. 13.) 


origin of the honeysuckle borne in the 
current) becomes very interesting in view 
of a recent paper contributed to Norfolk 
Archeology by Mr. F. R. Beecheno on 
“The Suckling House at Norwich.’ The 
latter was the town residence of the Robert 
Suckling upon whom Queen Elizabeth is 
said to have conferred, as “an augmenta- 
tion to his arms, the honeysuckle as a rebus 
on his name—Sue tkling, colloquially the 
honeysuckle or eglantine.”’ 

In the paper in question is a quotation 
from Kirkpatrick’s* MS. collection for a 
history of Norwich, describing this house 
as he saw it, thus :— 

“On the great stone gate of y® flint stone house 
against the east end of St. Andrew’s Chi irchyard, 
on the one side of y® arch Suckling’s arms, on the 
other side y® merchant Adventurers’ arms. 
An® Dni. being the year when Robert Suckling 
was Sheriff.” 

It will, however, be observed that further 
on in his paper Mr. Beecheno remarks that 
“the arms were granted to Robert Suckling 
on the 24th of August, 1578’; and when 
asked his authority for that date, he replied, 
“ Burke’s ‘ Armory.’ ” 

There the matter rested, 
moment, until the appearance of ‘Stags 
and Eglantine ’ in *‘ N. & Q.’ when, the dates 
assuming additional importance, the matter 
was referred to a well-known authority on | 


heraldry, who said : 


‘IT suspect that the arms of Suckling were 
confirmed and the crest was granted in 1578. | 


as one of little 





hence a grant for the crest in which the old arms | 


some confusion. The ‘Armory,’ though o 
course a most useful book, is not an official | 
publication, and therefore, to answer the question 
as to the grant, I think it would be well to apply 
to the Heralds’ College.”’ 

This was accor ‘dingly done, with the result | 
that official copies were made of four dockets, | | 
and it is interesting to observe that the | 
tradition as to the ‘‘ augmentation ”’ gains | 














mouth of the crest of the Sucklings (a stag | 


| 





Otp East ANGLIAN’S suggestion as to the | 


| Robert Cooke, 


credence from the fact that Robert Cooke, 
Clarenceux, was “at Norwich’ in August, 
1578, during Queen Elizabeth's visit to that 
city. 

The copies from the College of Arms 
read :— 

“* Camden’s folio 29: ‘ Per 
13 August, 
E.D 56, 


vol. i. 
at Norwich 
crest as in 


Grants, 
Clar., 
1578. Arms and 
p- 86b.’ ”’ 

‘*Camden’s Grants, vol. iii. folio 24b: ‘ Suck- 
lings, per pale gules and azure three roe bucks or. 
Crest, a buck current, holding a honeysuckle in 
his mouth, “proper. Blazon only. No trick of 
arms or crest.’ 

Moreover, the above arms, w ith the 
crest surmounting an esquire’ s helmet, and 
the date “ An° 1584,” were placed in the 
windows* of his manor house at Woodton 
by Robert Suckling himself, with the addi- 
tion of a@ similar coat of arms, but without 
the crest, impaling the arms of his wife, 
Cardinall of Essex. 

Robert Suckling died in the house in 

Andrew's parish in November, 1589, and 
was buried in the church opposite, where his 
younger son John erected in 1611 a memorial 
to him, with his effigy kneeling, facing that 
of his wife, under a canopy which is sur- 
mounted by a shield-shaped plaque en- 
tirely covered by trails of honeysuckle. The 
latter serves as a background for the coat of 
arms, on which are the esquire’s helmet, 
wreath, and the roebuck crest; but the 
latter is distinetly azure—a remarkable fact 
in view of the following passage in Suck- 
ling’s ‘ Antique and Armorial Collection,’ 
preserved in the British Museum,f which, 
under ‘‘ Woodton, Norfolk,” says : 

“The Sucklings orginally had for crest 
roebuck current azure, mantled gules, and in 
1617, for what cause I know not, the celebrated 


a 





Crests as a rule are much later than arms, and | (vol. 
were comprised, and hence, at times, there is | Cc 
shows 


upwards, with * 
his 


Camden, ‘ upon mature advice,’ altered the crest 

to a roebuck current or, holding in his mouth a 

honeysuckle proper. The document is signed 
William Camden.’ ’ 

It then becomes a question if this state- 
ment as to a change of tincture has any 
relation to a third “grant”? by Camden 
ii. folio 49b), dated ‘‘26 November, 
1617”: ‘Charles Suckling of Woodton, 
om. Norf., Esquire. The crest. ” 

The arms here are tricked, and the erest 
the stag to be almost springing 
or’ written at the side of 
‘‘ ppr.” against the huge 


head, and 





two old windows of armorial glass 
many years since to Barsham 


* These 


were removed 


(Suffolk), where they may still be seen at the 


* John Kirkpatrick died August, 1728, aged 42. | | aathor of the ‘ Antiquities of Suffolk.’ 


| Rectory. 


+ Add. MSS. 18,476 to 18,491, 15° vols. by the 
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bouquet of honeysuckle which he bears in| 
his mouth, the whole being very sug- | 
gestive of the Elizabethan “ stagge exalt- | 
ing to the divine.” Moreover, Sir John) 
Suckling (born 1565, died 1627), who was | 
knighted in 1617, was at that time a person | 
greatly in favour at Court, where King 
James I. made him Comptroller of his 
Household, Secretary of State, and’a Privy 
Councillor ; and he had married the sister 
of Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex (Lord 
Treasurer), by whom he was father of the 
poet. The latter (b. 1608, d. 1641, and 
also knighted) is said by his biographers to 
have “derived his wit and vivacity from 





There is an instructive illustrated article | 


on this subject, by Llewellynn Jewitt, 
F.S.A., in The Reliquary for July, 1882, and 
lengthy references to it will be found in 
A. T. Turner’s ‘ Hardwyeke Annals,’ J. W. 
Hardwicke-Jones’s ‘Hardwicke of Hard- 
wicke and Burcott’ and ‘ Notes’ on the 
same work, and ‘ Hardwicke of co. Stafford ’ 
(two vols. and two appendixes) ; but all are 
very vague as to the origin of the eglantine 
roses on the Hardwicke crest. Neither do 
we derive much light from the Rev. F. 
Brodhurst’s richly illustrated ‘Notes on 
Hardwick Hall,’ or his ‘ Elizabeth Hard- 
wycke, Countess of Shrewsbury,’ which 


his mother’; but, however that may be, | first appeared in the Derbyshire Archeo- 
the older knight had certainly some claim | logical Society’s journal in 1908; nor from 
to literary aspirations, and he has left) Leighton Pryce’s ‘Hardwicke of Patting- 


some not insignificant verses prefixed to 
‘ Coryat’s Crudities,’ published in 1611 :— 
Incipit Johannes Sutclin. 

Whether I thee should either praise or pitty.... 
He was also,no doubt, the author of the 

English inscription to his wife upon the 

sumptuous tomb which he placed above her 

remains in St. Andrew’s Church in 1613, 

in which she is addressed as 

Mirror of time, bright starre of pietie, 





Rarest of witts cannot give thee thy due, 
Thou wert so good, so chaste, so wise, so true. 


The various devices and emblems upon) 
this monument, to say nothing of the) 
sentences in Latin, Spanish, and Norman | 
French, are quite out of the common, 
and give rise to speculation as to whether | 
the taste that conceived them was an), 
inheritance from his father, Robert Suck- | 
ling, who (possibly) originated the idea of | 
the dangerous delays of the motto, or 
the latter was an addition of Sir John’s | 
in 1617. One needs, in fact, to be an! 
accomplished herald to understand the | 
reason of this docket, and also of a| 
fourth :— 

‘*E.D.N. 56, folio 86. Sir John Suckling, Cap- | 
tane of @ troop of horse, 1640.” | 


In all probability this related to the poet’s | 
raising and equipping a troop of horse for | 
King Charles I. at his sole expense—an | 
effort of patriotism which cost him his | 
fo-tune. | 


The arms and crest are also tricked in} 
this fourth docket, and show that the, 


ham and Worfield’ in The Reliquary for 
April, 1885, nor from ‘ Hardwicke of Derby- 
shire,’ by a ‘‘ Scion of the House ”’ (2nd ed. 
and appendix). <A_ slight illumination, 
however, is thrown on the subject by 
pp. 488, 49, and 498 of the Hardwicke 
MS. no. 37447 in the Additional MSS. Depart- 
ment of the British Museum Library. 

We gather from these writers that the 
stag courant was the crest borne by Sir 
William de Hardwyeke when in 1431 he 
espoused Elizabeth, Lady Wingfield, elder 
twin daughter of Sir Robert Goushill and 
his wife Lady Elizabeth FitzAlan, Duchess 
of Norfolk ; but it does not appear certain 
that at that time the stag’s neck was 
adorned with roses. Sir William’s son 
Roger took an active and prominent part, 
with the latter’s cousin Lord Stanley, in 
the organization of the revolt against 
Richard IiI., which regulted in the battle 
of Bosworth in 1485, when Roger’s kinsman 
John de Hardwycke, lord of Lindley near 
Bosworth, led the Earl of Richmond to 
victory, as described in William Burton’s 
‘History of Leicestershire ’ in 1622, and on 


| pp. 65, 67, and 73 of ‘The Battle of Bos- 


worth Field, by W. Hutton, F.A.S.8., in 
1788. The Wars of the Roses were thus 


| happily brought to an end, and it is possible 


that the ‘‘ Stagges of Hardwycke,” as the 
lords of Hardwycke were called on account 
of their crest, being proud of the share 
taken by their house, and _ profoundly 
relieved by the event, then adopted the 
chaplet of roses, the idea being that the 
hart’s neck offered the sweet smell of 


“current stag had come down from his | eglantine as incense to Divinity in gratitude 
upward leap by that time, although he still | for the victory which united the white and 
carries an abnormally large posy for his|red roses; for it should be borne in mind. 
‘* offering ” of ‘‘ redolent eglantine.”’ that the “ Stagges’’ were Yorkists, as also 

Cs SAMUEL FISKE. were their cousins the Duke of Norfolk 
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{Richard’s general) and Berkeley, Earl of | 
Nottingham, while their cousin Lord Stanley 
was Richmond’s stepfather; and the four 
cousins were, moreover, intimately con- 
nected with the ill-fated widow of Edward IV. | 
Queen Elizabeth Woodville, . whose first | 
husband, the Lanecastrian Sir John Grey, 
Lord Ferrers of Groby, was also cousin to | 
Roger de Hardwycke, Norfolk, Nottingham, 
and Stanley, and who herself was once 
betrothed to Roger’s nephew Jocelyn de | 
Hardwycke. Of course, if it were shown 
that the chaplet of eglantine roses formed 
part of the crest before 1485 this theory 
would fail, and in any case it is only a 
hypothesis. Prima Facter. 











HENRY IL.: 
A GLOUCESTER CHARTER. 


(12 S. iv. 149, 223, 279; v. 16, 72.) 


WE have now to consider the probable date 
of Henry I.’s notification of his confirmation 
of (1) Roger de Gloucester’s gift of Coln 
Rogers, and (2) Henry’s own gift of Ablode 
and Paygrave to the monks of Gloucester, 
addressed to Sampson, Bishop of Worcester, 
and Walter de Gloucester, Sheriff of 
Gloucester, 

It is important to remember that here 
we have notified as Mr. G. H. WuHITeE points 
out (ante, p. 73), a double confirmation of 
two transactions, apparently quite distinct 
the one from the other. I will call them 
for brevity’s sake the Coln notification 
and the Ablode notification. The original 
grants are lost; so also is the original of 
this combined notification. A copy of the 
Ablode and Paygrave grant, however, as 
Mr. Wuiteé tells us, exists in the Gloucester 
Cartulary. 

Of this double-barrelled instrument of 
confirmation there exist three versions :— 

(1) That in the Gloucester Cartulary 
without witnesses. 

(2) That in the interpolated part of a 
single copy of William of Malmesbury’s 
“Gesta,’ with three witnesses. 

(3) That said by Mr. BappELEY to be 
also in the Cambridge MS. with eight 
entirely different witnesses. 

As to the date, at 12 S. iv. 149, 279, 
I advanced cogent argument for the view 
that this double notification synchronized 
with charter no. 3 in Round’s ‘ Ancient 
Charters,’ which that master shows to have 





passed as early as, but not earlier than, 
June, 1109 (9 Hen. I.). ' 


It is curious, as Mr. G. H. Waite points 
out, that this date finds some corroboration 
in the Gloucester Cartulary, where the copy 
of Henry’s grant of Ablode and Paygrave 
in exchange for the monks’ garden is 
sxxpressly stated to have passed “anno 
regni Regis Henrici ejusdem nono’”’ (see 
ante, p. 18). Henry I. returned from 
Normandy early in 1109, and it may well 
be that the double notification, as above, 
may have passed in the regnal year 9 Hen. I. 
(Aug., 1109-Aug., 1110). I am far, how- 
ever, from asserting that it did, because en 
entry in the Gloucester Cartulary (i. 69) 
and the interpolation in William of Malmes- 
bury both intimate that the King issued 
his double notification on the field of battle 
before Falaise, in the presence of the wounded 
knight, in 1105. The new element is this— 
that the interpolator furnishes witnesses 
to this double notification, three in number, 
all of them Gloucestershire tenants, inelud- 
ing Roger de Gloucester himself. Now that 
Roger died before Falaise I still think pro- 
bable, for the evidence, though not con- 
clusive, is very strong. Thus William of 
Malmesbury says, speaking of the King: 
*“Multos ex carissimis amisit inter quos 
Rogerium de Glocestrea probatum militem 
in obsessione Falesii arcubaliste jactu im 
capite percussum.” Orderic, Mr. WHITE 
informs me, is still more explicit, and states 
that Roger was slain. At the same time @ 
leader always returns his “‘ wounded” as 
well as his killed as “Jost,” and many @ 
man reported as killed in action survives 
his wounds. My doubt is this: Did Roger 
de Gloucester survive to witness the King’s 
double notification in Gloucestershire ? 
Consider— 

(1) Why should the dying knight have 
been harassed in 1105 over the Ablode 
notification, which had no possible con- 
nexion with his gift of Coln ? 

(2) Why have we the Gloucester Cartu- 
lary and the interpolator both testifying 
that he was merely “ graviter vulneratus ”’ ? 
Had his headpiece saved him? At any 
rate, he was able to recognize his King, to 
give him the kiss of homage, and to en- 
sanguine the royal hand with gore (Stubbs’s 
‘William of Malmesbury,’ p. 521). 

(3) How is it that we have Roger de 
Gloucester and two other Gloucestershire 
men, and only Gloucestershire men, attesting 
the double notification at all? That these 
men may have tested Roger’s lost original 
gift I could well believe. For instance, 
Hugh Parvus was probably of the knight's 
retinue. 
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But there is the third version of this 
double notification to be considered—dig- 
nified as the ‘‘ Confirmatio.” It is word 
for word the same as the rest. To this 
version is appended an array of eight new 
witnesses, most of them of the highest 
possible rank, with the King and the Queen 
to lead them. If the attestation clause is 
not a forgery, then Mr. Wuitr and Mr. 
BADDELEY are right, and the elusive date 
cannot be later than November, 1106 
(ante, p. 18). I hold it to be suspect for 
t.vo reasons :— 

(1) There could have been no real necessity 
for two separate twofold confirmations of 
the same grants by the same king, with two 
separate lists of witnesses, issued within 
@ year or so of each other. 

(2) This version could not have been 
known at Gloucester, or else the twelfth- 
century interpolator would surely never 
have been so blind to the interests of his 
own house a3 to forgo so splendid a chance 
of parading that brilliant company at the 
foot of his own version of the King’s double 
notification. 

After all, in dealing with chroniclers and 
monkish cartularies we are largely dealing 
with shadows. Here the one solid fact 
before us is ‘‘a Gloucester charter’ which 
I had the honour of publishing in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
and which in all probability passed at 
Easter, 1123. 

In taking leave of this interesting inquiry, 
which has been illumined by Mr. G. H. 
Watte’s scholarship and clearness of vision, 
and Mr. BappELEy’s “ Confirmatio,’ I may 
add that there is one point which calls for 
a word. 

Mr. BADDELEY (ante, pp. 16, 17) wants 
to know ‘why the modern spelling of 
Mynors should be adopted for magnates 
who never so wrote their name.” Now 
the “y” as a variant of “i” is quite 
innocent, though later fashion has frowned 
on the dot. On the other hand, “o” 
stands self-condemned, and Mr. St. Criair 
BADDELEY is right—those old magnates, 
who wielded sword and lance to some 
purpose, assuredly never did so write their 
pames. 

CHARLES SwyNNERTON, F.S.A. 

Stanley St. Leonards Vicarage, Glos. 


The sole difference between Mr. Swyn- 
NERTON and myself as the result of our 
independent discoveries of the Coln charter 
in, I find, 1915, is that he sent it to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
while I communicated its presence, purport, 
and witnesses to my friend Dr. Round, 





drawing the attention of the latter to the 
omission of the witnesses in the version 
of the charter published by W. H. Hart 
(vol. i. p. 236, no. exliii) from the Gloucester 
Cartularium. Probably Hart never saw 
the original charter. When, therefore, yet 
another transcript (7.e., the Cambridge MS. 
of William of Malmesbury previously ad- 
duced) of the same charter—correctly giving 
all the witnesses in their proper precedences, 
and not misspelling the most important 
personal name ‘ William’ for ‘‘ Gilbert ’”’— 
came to my knowledge, I considered it the 
more perfect of the two transcripts. In 
addition, the monkish writer had added 
(probably, not @ guess at all) the date and 
the place of this rather memorable charter. 
This explains the phrase used by me “‘ the 
more perfect duplicate”; for, naturally, 
that could not refer to the original, but de- 
scribed only the monastic transcript. That 
it was justified will presently appear fully. 
But that does not suit Mr. SwYNNERTON 
at all; for the reason that he is spellbound 
by the famous Easter assembly of April 15, 
1123, when Geoffrey, the new Chancellor, 
first appears. He therefore suggests that 
MCXXVII. is @ possible blunder for Mcxx1Il. 
Why not add ‘ Wintoniam,” a possible 
blunder for ‘‘ Westmonasterium’’? Yet he 
finally thinks it possible that 1127 may be 
correct. But, if that be so, it makes the 
despised Cambridge (‘Gesta’) transcript 
as correct in the date as it proves to be in 
text. 

Let us compare, therefore, the two 
monkish versions of the charter :— 

Cambridge ‘ Gesta’ Hart’s (Cartularium) 

version. version. 
Rex Anglorum. Rex Anglie. 
Gilebertus de Mineriis. Willelmus de Miners. 
Rogerius de Gloecestra. Rogerus de Gloucestria. 
Monachos. Monachis. 
Unde. Inde. 

The original charter differs from both in 
spelling Culna ‘“‘ Chulna,”’ and ‘‘ Gislebertus,” 
‘* Portd,’ while it spells ‘‘ Gloecestr’,” as 
does the Cambridge version. On the whole, 
therefore, the ‘‘despised’’ latter version 
possesses several points to the good over the 
Cartularium one ; and I should have thought 
that Mr. SwyNNERTON would be the first 
to welcome the additional evidence which it 
affords on a very interesting subject, which 
he has been the first to publish. ‘* Dux” 
for ‘‘ Rex” in the “‘ Confirmatio”’ (ante, p. 17, 
col. 1) was an oversight in my proof-reading. 

In conclusion, I may add that the sugges- 
tion of the date (approximate) and place, 
Lisieux (ante, p. 74, col. 2), is thus not 
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subject to the real date of the siege of 
Falaise, which Mr. G. H. Wuirte (I note) 
does not regard as any longer sub judice, 
but places it a.p. 1105, with M. Le Prévost 
(ante, p. 73, col. 2). This may make it 
easier to account for the presence (pre- 
sumably in France) of the Abbot of Winch- 
combe and Hugh Little (parvus). The 
latter two, I may mention, were likewise 
witnesses, with Roger de Gloucester, to a 
gift by Walter, the Sheriff, of the church of 
St. Helen (at Alveston, Glos.) with a virgate 
of land to St. Peter’s, Gloucester. Hugh’s 
son Roger presently married no less a per- 
sonage than Margery, daughter of John de 
Sudeley and Grace de Traci. 
St. CuatR BADDELEY. 

We have in hand Mr. BADDELEY’s article on the 
De Miners family, but cannot insert anything more 
about the charter. | 





SAMUEL JOHNSON #ND BEN JONSON 
(12 8. v. 38).—1. The Doctor’s saying is 
recorded in Boswell’s ‘Life,’ vol. iv., 
Birkbeck Hill’s edition, p. 320, under the 
year 1784 :— 

‘* He seemed to take a pleasure in speaking in 
his own style ; for when he had carelessly missed 
it, he would repeat the thought translated into it. 
Talking of the Comedy of ‘The Rehearsal,’ he 
said, ‘It has not wit enough to keep it sweet.’ 
This was easy; he therefore caught himself, and 
pronounced a more round sentence: ‘ It has not 
vitality enough to preserve it from putrefaction.’ ”’ 
_ 2. As for Carlyle’s reference to Ben Jonson 
in ‘ Past and Present,’ there are two places, 
if not more, where he compares the soul to 
salt that keeps the body from putrefaction :— 

‘* Talk of him to have a soul! ’heart, if he have 
any more than a thing given him instead of salt, 
only to keep him from stinking, I'll be hang’d 
afore my time, presently.’’ — ‘ Bartholomew 
Fair,’ IV. i. 

That you are the wife 

To so much blasted flesh, as scarce hath soul, 

Instead of salt, to keep it sweet; I think, 

Will ask no witnesses to prove. 

‘The Devil is an Ass,’ I. iii. 
I supplied these two references at 11 S. 
x. 255, in answer to a similar query. 

The same thought is presented in a sermon 
of Bishop Sanderson :— 

*“Which course if it were taken, what would 
become of many thousands in the world, quibus 
anima pro sale ? who like swine live in such sensual 
and unprofitable sort, as we might well doubt 
whether they had any living souls in their bodies 
at all or no, were it not barely for this one argu- 
ment, that their bodies are a degree sweeter than 


carrion.’’—* Ad Populum,’ Sermon IV., § 15. 


The proverbial phrase can be traced to a | ulcers. 


learned edition of Sanderson’s Works,. 
vol. iii. p. 103, quotes a passage from the 
‘ Adagia’ of Hadrianus Junius (Adriaan de 
Jonghe), who refers to Varro’s ‘De Re 
| Rustica,’ ii. 4, 10, where we are told of @ 
saying about pigs, that they have a soul 
given them just like salt, to keep their flesh 
sweet ; to Pliny’s ‘ Natural History,’ viii. 51 
(77), 207, where a similar saying is men- 
tioned ; to Cicero, ‘De Finibus,’ v. 13, 38,. 
where a pig is said to have had a soul given 
it ‘‘ pro sale, ne putisceret ”’ ; and to Clement 
of Alexandria, ‘ Stromata,’ vii. p. 516 A in the 
Leyden ed. of 1616. Clement attributes the 
saying 4v@’ ddév atrovs (se. Tors bs) Exe 
tiv Wx, iva pa) cary TA Kpéa, to Cleanthes, 
‘Cicero in ‘De Natura Deorum,’ ii. 64, 160, 
fathers it on Chrysippus. Finally Plutarch 
in his ‘ Questiones Convivales,’ v. 685c, 
ascribes the comparison to ‘‘some of the 
Stoies,”” which may well include Chrysippus 
and his master, Cleanthes. Perhaps philo- 
sophers have been unfair to the pig. 

It may be added that in “ salillum anime ””” 
(=the soul’s salt-cellar), Plautus, ‘ T:inum- 
mus,’ 492 (where, however, the true reading 
is uncertain), some have seen a reference to- 
this same notion. Epwarp BEnsLy. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 

[Dirco and Mr. C. R. Moore also thanked for 
replies.] 


La Cour on WinpmiItt Power in DEN- 
MARK (12 S. iv. 331).—Prof. Poul La Cour’s 
paper (in Danish) advocating the use of 
windmills for generating electricity appeared 
originally in the Tekniske Forenings Tids- 
skrift in 1905, and reprints of it in pamphlet 
form. The society’s reading-room is—or 
was then—at 18 Vestre Boulevard, Copen- 


hagen. ¢.. eis L. L. K. 


A German translation of La Cour’s work 
can be consulted in the Patent Office Library, 
25 Southampton Buildings, London. 

E. Cours. 

P.O. Library. 


Toap-JuicE (12 S. v. 70).—The toad was 
included in the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia 
of 1735. but it was the whole animal that 
was used. It was dried and powdered and 
given internally, chiefly for dropsy, but also- 
as an antidote for poison—on the homeo- 
| pathic principle, perhaps, since the toad 
| itself was poisonous. Paracelsus recom- 
'mends toads, boiled alive in oil, or rather 
the oil in which they have been boiled, as 
an application for morphew and obstinate 
The stone supposed to be found in 





classical source. Bishop Jacobson in his|the toad’s head was used chiefly as am 
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amulet, a3; a preservative from plague and 
other evils, but Lemery believed it to be 
equally efficacious, as probably it was, 
taken internally in the form of a powder. 
I have not met in any professional writer 
any mention of such use of the toad as that 
you’ correspondent speaks of.  C. C. B. 


*SraTEROooM’’ = PASSENGER'S CABIN 
(12 S. i. 307, 475).—To the examples given 
at the latter reference may be added :— 

“She had given Capt. Whitefield twenty 
Guineas for the Great Cabin and State Room. 
The Mother and Daughter lay there ; the Lady’s 
Woman and Maid lay in a little Cabin; the 
Youngkers and myself lay in the Hammocks, 
which we slung and unslung in the great Cabin 
Night and Morning, before the Maids went to Bed 
and rose again; Mr. Bolt [a servant] lay in a 
little Cabbin in the Steerage built on Purpose. 
Thus our Family was exceedingly well lodg’d.”’— 
‘The True Anti-Pamela: or, Memoirs of -Mr. 
James Parry,’ 1741, p. 23. 

The ship was the Two Friends, 300 tons 
burden ; the date of the voyage (Bristol to 
Charles-Town, South Carolina) was Novem- 
ber, 1727—Januarvy, 1728 (pp. 21, 22, 24). 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


BackK-MAGaz(NE DEALERS (12 S. v. 40).— 
With reference to Mr. Prerpornt’s inquiry, 
I appeud the names of some dealers from 
whom I have obtained back numbers of 
magazines :— 

Mr. George, 23 Jacob Street, Bermondsey, 
S.E. 

Mr. Thorpe, 53 Ship Street, Brighton. 

Mr. Humphreys, 71 High Road, Streatham, 
S.W.16. 

A list of sueh booksellers will be of great 
as3istance to many. W. M. CHUTE. 

Chiswick. : 


Your correspondent will probably get 
what he wants from Messrs. George. 108 
Hainault Road, London, E.11, who are 
mking a speciality of sets, runs, and missing 
items of British periodical literature. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Mr. Prerpornt may like to know that I 
have sometimes been successful in obtaining 
back numbers of magazines from both 
Mr. H. Stead, 124 Penton Place, Kennington, 
S.E.17, and Messrs. E. George & Son, 
25 Jacob Street, S.E.1. Jc Be. 


Anraony Topp, SeEcRETARY OF THE 
G.P.O. (12 S. iv. 11, 114).—He was twice 
mawrrie |. One wife was Anne, daughter of 
Christopi3* Robinson of the G.P.O., London 
(a membe: of a Westmorland family) ; 
@ud tna other wa; Eleano-, elda3st daughter 
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of Richard Smith, Esq., of Islington, eo. 
Middlesex. The latter is the reputed mother 
of Lady Lauderdale. To prove this can 
any reader give date of either of these 
marriages 2? What is the inscription on 
Anthony Todd’s gravestone at Waltham- 
stow ? What is the date of the marriage 
contract between Anthony Todd and Anne 
Robinson mentioned at the second reference 
above ? J. W. Fawcett. 
Consett, co. Durham. 


DeEAcon IN Love (12 8S. v. 42).—It has 
occurred to me that if the comma were 
placed after the word ‘Deacon,’ instead 
of after the word “love,” the meaning of 
the sentence would become obvious at once. 
The chantry is stated to have been well 
endowed; and the deacon was admitted 
to office in the church in charity. 

FRANK PENNY. 


Epwarp Hypr, g>D.D. (12 8S. v. 69).— 
Edward Hyde was Wetor of Brightwell, and 
died in 1658. His mother was Barbara 
Castilion of Benham Valence, Berks, and 
she died in 1641. 

She was descended from ‘ Johanna 
Baptista Castillon’’ (sic). who was of a 
Piemontese family, originally of Dogliani, 
the name being Castiglione, frorn the place 
so called near Turin. He was granted the 
manors of Wood-Speen and Benham Valence 
in 1565 by Queen Elizabeth ‘‘for his faith- 
ful services to her in her troubles”; and 
in the church at Speen, the south aisle of 
which is ealled ‘‘ Castillion,’ there is an 
altar-tomb with his effigy in armour, as 
also one to Dame Elizabeth Castillon, wife 
of his son Sir Francis Castillon, who died in 
1603. John Baptist’s father was Sir Peter 
Castillion of Mantua. The present repre- 
sentative of the family is Il Conte di Cas- 
tiglione Faletto. GONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowtield, Reading. 


Edward Hyde, baptized in Salisbury 
Cathedral May 12, 1606, was the seventh of 
the twelve sons of Laurence Hyde and 
Barbara Castilian his wife. There is a 
pedigree of the Castilian family in The 
Genealoyist, vol. xvii. p. 74. She was a 
daughter of John Baptiste Castilian of 
Benham, Berks; her sister Ann married 
Laurence Hyde’s elder brother Robert. 

Edward Hyde married Anne, daughter of 
Thomas Lambert, and had two daughters : 
Margaret, who married William Hearst, and 
Anna, who married Richard Coleman. See 
Wilts Notes and Queries, vol. vi: p. 435. 

J. J. H. 
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Edward Hyde was baptized May 10, 1607, 
and buried Aug. 6, 1659. He married Ann, 
daughter of Thomas Lambert (? of Boyton, 
Wilts), and had two daughters. See ‘ Notes 
on the Hydes of Wilts and Cheshire,’ by 
J.J. Hammond (of Salisbury), Wilts N. & Q., 
vol. vi. pp. 342, 435. 

JOHN WATSON-TAYLOR. 

Wellington Club, S.W.1. 


THe ‘New Encuisn Dicrionary’: 
CHANGES IN ACCENTUATION (12 8. v. 32).— 
The quite common di’vine and se’rene are 
not noticed ; nor is Thomson’s ma‘nure (vb.), 
though that stress is recorded for the noun : 
nor are Keats’s de’vout and vibra’te : nor 
Milton’s ingi’nite and a’mbitious. Pror. 
SrockLEY might have quoted Cowper and 
Collins for acce’ss. The Dictionary gives 
three references for one-sidedness. PrRor. 
STOCKLEY'S is earlier than any of these, but 
1 had anticipated him in my sixth letter to 
The Times Literary Supplement. 

GEORGE G. LOANE. 

4 Linnell Close, N.W.4. 


Hepcenocs (12 8S. iv. 76, 140).—Mr. 
SeLr WEEKS’s information upon this sub- 
ject is valuable no less to the naturalist 
than to the local historian. One remark 
needs enlightenment: ‘The hedgehog was 
destroyed because it was (and in some places 
still is) popularly stpposed to suek the 
udders of cows, and abstract the milk.” 
I am so fortunate as to be able to prove 
the Elizabethans right, and modern zoolo- 
gists wrong, respecting this long-moot point : 
John Cockaday of the Queen’s Head Hotel 
at Stradbroke in Suffolk wrote to me in 
September, 1911, that he ‘“‘has on several 
oceasions seen a hedgehog sucking a cow, 
when farming on M:. Eustacé Gurney’s 
Sproston Hall estate in Norfolk.” Such 
direct evidence was of capital value, and 
I called on the 28th of that month at the 
hotel, when Cockaday, a hard-headed 
countryman, gave me these circumstantial 
details, v.v.: Five vears ago (1906) he 
noticed a cow lying down, and, on approach- 
ing, that a hedgehog—-very common in that 
district—-was sucking the udder. This was 
distinctly visible at fifteen or twenty yards, 
and the contraction of the cheeks in the 
act of suction also was evident. The 
important point noticed was that only the 
extremity of the mouth touched the teat, 
and the teeth were not in contact at all, 
which obviates the theory advanced by 
many naturalists that their conformation 


precluded the possibility of such sucking 
In this case, after a 


habit. 











the teeth would appear to have actually 
come into play, for the cow jumped to her: 
feet in a fright and kicked vigorously at the 
hedgehog, which Cockaday’s dog promptly 


slew. Folk-lorists will, consequently, have 
to relinquish this erstwhile ‘‘ superstition ”’ 
CLAUDE Mortey, F.E.S., F.Z.S. 
Monk Soham House, Suffolk. 


‘TRRELAGH; OR, THE LAST OF THE 
CuiErs’ (12 S. v. 69).—I am able, through 
the kindness of Dr. Crone, editor of tue 
Trish Book-Lover, to reply to my own query. 
The authoress was a Miss FE. Colthurst, and 
the volume was published by Houlston & 
Stoneman. It may be added that the story 
was evidently written in the interests of the 
Irish Society (now amalgamated with the 
Irish Church Missions), that the type is 
excellent, the punctuation execrable, and 
the dialogue irritatingly run into the context 
without distinction of lines. Otherwise the 
novel is well composed and the characters 
are interesting and well drawn. 

J. B. McGovery. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


VAUVENARGUES: ‘‘ LA CLARTE EST LA 
BONNE FOI DES PHILOSOPHES ”’ (12 8. v. 39). 
—This fine maxim will be found in the 
‘Persées diverses’ of Vauvenargues. In 
my edition (‘(CEuvres Choisies’) it is num- 
bered 372; and followed by the equally 
true “ La netteté est le vernis des maitres.” 
The ‘Pensées’ follow the ‘ Réflexiens et 
Maximes,’ of - which those quoted are 
nos. 4 and 5. GEORGE MARSHALL. 

21 Parkfield Road, Liverpool. 


PRE-RAPHAELITE STAINED Grass (12 8. 
iv. 217, 337 ; v. 74).—There are few churches 
in which the development of this glass can 
be studied so well as in that of Middleton 
Cheney in Buckinghamshire, not far from 
Banbury. The whole of the windows in 
the church, if I remember rightly, are filled 
with it. The east window must have been 
designed before Morris realized that the 
shape of the pieces of glass was an important 
matter. As you approach the window 
from the west the effect is much damaged 
by a large irregular-shaped piece of light 
glass which includes Moses’s head (and 
horns) and beard. When you get up close 
to the window you lose this, and appreciate 
the excellence of the drawing on the surface 
of the glass. The windows in the north 
aisle are of the same general character, but 
more care has been taken with the size and 
shape of the pieces of glass. The artists, 


short time | however, learnt to rely less upon drawing,. 
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and more upon the effect of masses of well- 
dispersed colour. In the west window are 
three large and magnificent figures of the 
three children in the furnace. The general 
disposition is not unlike the Faith, Hope, 
and Charity of the west window in_ the 
south aisle of Christ Church Cathedral ; 
but when on a summer evening the window 
is glorified by the red rays of the setting 
sun, it gives the spectator an idea of what 
the best stained glass in a suitable position 
can produce in the way of brilliance of effect. 
JoHN R. MAGRATH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


ABANAZAR (12 8S. v. 68).—Abanazar is the 
mame of the African magician in the story of 
Aladdin in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 

WILLouGHBY MAYCOCK. 


OatH oF FEAtty: Epwarp III. (12 S. 
v. 9).—Froissart states :—- 

**It appears to me that King Edward at that 
time did homage by mouth and words, but without 
placing his hands in the hands of the King of 
France, or any prince, prelate, or representative 
doing it for him. And the King of England by 
the advice of his Council would not proceed 
further in this business until he should be 
returned to England, and have examined the 
privileges of old times to clear up this homage, 
and see by what means a King of England was 
@ vassal to the King of France.”’ 

For further particulars of the corre- 
spondence and its results see the rest of 
chap. xxiii. of the ‘Chronicles,’ translated 
by Thomas Johnes (1803); also Rymer, 
anno 1329, who gives a copy of the original 
instrument of the homage, besides another 
document which Froissart appears to have 
consulted. N.. W. Hitt. 


Buriat AT SEA: Four GuNS FIRED FOR 
AN OFFICER (12 S. v. 38).—- The following 
notes occur in the Diary of Henry Teonge, 
who was Chaplain of H.M.S. Assistance, 
Bristol, and Royal Oak, 1675-1679. . 

The custom of saluting with an odd 
number of guns appears to have been 
observed from a very early period: the 
origin of the usage, as peculiar to the Navy, 
is not ascertained ; but it probably arose 
from the predilection in favour of odd 
numbers, which has existed from a very 
remote antiquity. Brand, in his ‘QOb- 
servations upon Popular Antiquities,’ says: 
** Salutes with cannon consist of odd num- 
bers; this predilection for odd numbers 
is very ancient, and is mentioned by Virgil 
in his 8th Eclogue.”’ 

In a MS. ‘ Discourse on Marine Affairs,’ 
in the Harleian Collection (no. 1341), the 








ceremony used on board upon’ the¥depar- 
ture of any personage of high rank or 
command in the Navy is fully described, 
and concludes thus :— 


“ Beinge againe returned intoe his barge, after 
that the trumpets have sounded a loathe to 
Departe, and that the barge is falne off a fitt and 
faire birthe and distance from the shippe side, 
hee is toe bee saluted with soe manie gunns for 
an adieu, as the shippe is able toe give, provided 
that they bee alwaies of an odd number. The 
odd number is, in these wayes of salute and 
ceremonie, soe observable at sea, that whenso- 
ever anie gunnes are given in an even nomber, 
it is received for an infallible expression that 
either the Captaine, or master, or master gunner is 
dead in the voiage. is a generall custome 
alsoe uppon the deathe either of the captaine, 
master, master gunner of the shippe, or anie 
other propre officer, when the corpse is toe bee 
throwne overboarde, to ring his knell and fare- 
well with some gunns, the which are allwaies to 
bee of an even nomber.”’ 

A. G. KEaty, 
Chaplain, R.N., retd. 
Bedford. 


Rain AND Mowrne (12 8. v. 41, 81).— 


I have heard a similar saying in the country 


districts of Durham and Northumberland, 
applied indiscriminately, not to any par- 
ticular field, but to farmers who are not too 
sharp in getting on with their hay while the 
weather is fine, as ‘QO, it’s sure to rain; 
old Johnson’s on with his hay.” 
J. W. Fawcett. 
Consett, co. Durham. ! 


Kent Famity oF WINCHESTER AND 
ReaDiIne (12 S. iv. 187, 274; v. 52).— 
Clement Kent, M.P. Wallingford, 1705-8, 
and Reading 1722-7, High Sheriff, Berks, 
Nov., 1714, inherited from his grandfather 
Sebastian Lyford the manor of Crokeham, 
Berks, which, however, he afterwards sold 
to Bulstrode Peachey Knight, M.P. He 
matriculated from Balliol College, Oxford. 
June 12, 1700, aged 17 (Foster's ‘ Alumni 
Oxon.’), was admitted to the Inner Femple, 
Nov. 16, 1700 (Registers), and was serving 
in 1706 as captain-lieutenant of the regiment 
of foot raised on March 1, 1704, in Ireland, 
by Lord Henry Scott (afterwards Earl of 
Deloraine). He was promoted to captain 
in Sir Daniel O’Carrol’s regiment of Dragoons 
in 1709, but pleced on half-pay at the 
Peace of Utrecht in 1712. He again went 
on full pay as captain of an additional troop 
in Brigadier-General Philip Honywood’s 
(llth) regiment of Dragoons on Dec. 25, 
1726 (Dalton, vol. viii.), and probably went 
on half-pay again when his troop was 
reduced in 1729. When examined by a 
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Board of General Officers on May 11, 1726, 
he stated that his age was 41 years, with 
16 years’ service, and that he had seen 
service in Portugal. Two other Kents were 
in the army. James Kent, ensign in 37th 
Foot, June 25, 1704, lieutenant June 29, 
1708, was wounded at Blenheim, 1704, for 
which he received 22/. bounty, and was also 
wounded at Schellenberg, and served at 
Malplaquet. Richard Kent was made ensign 
in the 12th Foot, April 17, 1716. 

Then, again, there was Samuel Kent, 
M.P. Ipswich, 1734, till he died Oct. 8, 
1759, aged 76. He was distiller to the 
Court in 1739 (Gent. Mag.); Purveyor of 
Chelsea Hospital (5001. a year), September, 
1740, till death; a Commissioner of Lieu- 
tenancy for London, June 21, 1740. He 
was of Lambeth, and Fornham St. Gene- 
vieve, Suffolk, and son of Thomas Kent, a 
Norway merchant (who was son of Griffith 
Kent, also a Norway merchant). This 
Samuel had a son of the same name, and a 
daughter Sarah (heiress to her brother), 
who was married Jan. 29, 1743, ‘‘ with 
15,000/.,” to Sir Charles Eagleton, Knt., 
a London merchant, Sheriff 1743, who died 
April 25, 1769. Their only son Sir Charles 
Kent (M.P. Thetford, 1784-£0, created a 
baronet, Aug. 16, 1782, of Wadworth, 
Yorks, and Fornham), born about 1744, 
married, in or before 1783, Mary, eldest 
daughter and coheiress of Josiah Words- 
worth of Wadworth, Yorks, and Sevenscore, 
Kent. He took the surname of Kent under 
his maternal grandfather’s will, on succeed- 
ing to his estates at the death of his uncle 
Thomas Kent of Camberwell (who died unm. 
May 15, 1766, aged 59), and d. at Grantham, 
March 14, 1811, aged 67. He was buried at 
Wadworth, and his will proved 1811. 

W. R. W. 


Lonpon-Paris Arrsuip (12 S. v. 58).— 
Possibly this extract from Peter Parley’s 
‘Tales about Great Britain and Ireland,’ 
published by Tegg, London, 1839, and 
written after the author’s visit for the 
coronation of Queen Victoria, may help :— 


‘* Since my return to America I have heard of 
an aerial ship, that has been shown in England. 
This ship, no less than one hundred and sixty feet 
long, fifty high, and forty wide, is said to be 
intended to establish direct communications 
between the capitals of Europe, by sailing through 
the air. Its crew is to consist of seventeen'men, 
besides which it is to carry many passengers. 
The balloon part of the ship, to be filled with gas, 
is very large, and to the body of the car part, 
below, there are attached large flappers, or wings, 
which have a very curious appearance. In a 
common balloon, ballast is thrown out, if the 








balloon is wanted to go higher, and gas let out, 
when it is required to descend : but the contrivance 
in the aerial ship is quite different. There is @ 
method planned, to render the car part of the 
ship heavier and lighter, by expelling and drawing 
in the air just in the same way that a fish does 
when it wants to sink or swim in the water. I 
have not yet heard of this aerial ship having made 
a voyage across the British Channel: when I 
hear of it, I will tell you all about it.”’ 

The above account supplies some amount 
of detail, and is accompanied (p. 337) by a 
well-executed wood engraving differing in 
some respects from the hendbill reproduced 
in ‘N. & Q. The ‘“ Peter Parley” illus- 
tration appears to indicate light wings 
attached to. the body of the ship (assuming 
wings equally fixed on both its sides), 
whilst only one of the ends of the car has 
its wing attached. Presumably, the account 
now quoted applies to ‘‘ The Eagle” of the 
handbill ; but it may have had a successor 
between 1835 and 1839 with some alterations 
in construction. W. B. H. 


Byronic STATUE IN FLEET STREET (12 S. 
v. 40, 82).—At the latter reference it is sug- 
gested that Sir John Sinclair may have 
caused the statue of Kaled to be erected. 

So far as my memory serves, the existing 
building at the corner of Chancery Lane 
was erected in the early eighties, The 
Builder and other journals discussing its 
appearance ‘and the Byronic statue. 

In 1806 Sir John Sinclair wrote me on the 
subject of his commemorative buildings in 
Fleet Street ; but no. 193 was not included, 
and I am confident it predates his earliest 
enterprise by ten years or more. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


BisHOPS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
(12 8. iv. 330).—According to Gams,‘ Series 
Episcoporum, George Bran, Bishop of 
Dromore, was translated to Elphin on 
April 15, 1499. He is followed in the list 
by a nebulous William in 1200; he in turn 
by a Galeatius in ‘* 15—?”’ ; and on June 12, 
1504, by a Joannes Baptista. References 
are given. 

As regards the mysterious William. Bishop 
of Pharos (Lesina), a Benvenutus occupied 
the see from 1385 to about 1410, and a 
Georgius in 1412. Between the two names 
there is a note ‘‘sedes vacat.”’ But Eubel 
in his ‘ Hierarchia Catholica Medii A®vi’ 
has a note that Georgius succeeded Ben- 
venutus in the see on this prelate’s death. 

Neither Gams nor Eubel seems to know 
anything about John, Bishop of Philip- 
popolis circa 1453. He probably belonged 
to the Greek Church. L. L. K. 
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** RAIN CATS AND DOGS ”’ (12 S. iv. 328).— 
“The expression in the North of Englaud is 


| sUTED TO Burns (12 S. v. 


SONG ATTRI- 
66).—MrR. 


*‘THe Poor THRESHER,’ 


“raining cats and dogs,” and is used during | STRATTON asks about the song ‘The Poor 


@ heavy downpour of rain. 


In Northern | Thresher,’ attributed to Burns by the com- 


mythology a cat is said to be influenced by | piler of a glossary. The ballad is far older 


the coming storm. Without warning, 
will spring from its cosy sleeping-place and 
commence capering round the house; then 
it is said to “ have a gale in its tail.’ Has 
the expression an origin with cats and dogs 
pattering across a bare boarded floor, 
strangely resembling the sound of a heavy 
-downpour of rain ? A. EK. OUGHTRED. 
Hartlepool. 


Pror. DE MorGAn’s contention, men- 
tioned in the editorial note, is borne out by 
the French equivalent of this proverb: 
pleuvoir des hallebardes or des rasoirs. The 
former is sometimes extended to pleuvoir 
des hallebardes la pointe en bas. This is no 
recent invention, for it is found as a well- 
known expression in Joseph Pankouke’s 
‘ Dictionnaire des Proverbes francois,’ Paris, 
1749. ° pe V. PayEeN-PAyNeE. 


Is this expression due to anything more 
than a bold flight of imagination in which a 
heavy downfall of rain is likened to a shower 
of dead cats and dogs ? J. a. 2. 

Winterton, Lincs. 


Tue St. HELENA ‘ Lire OF MARLBOROUCH ” 
(12 8. v. 70).—Is the following the work 
required by Sir Lees KNow.Es ? 

‘‘ Histoire de Jean Churchill, Due de Marl- 
borough [composed principally by Madgett, 
edited and enlarged by the Abbé J. F. H. Dutems]. 
3 tomes. Paris. 1806.” 

Abbe Dutems was Professor of History at 
the Collége de France. It is the only life 
of Churchill that I can trace as being pub- 
lished in Paris in 1806. and a copy may be 
seen at the British Museum, or at the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


*“ CAMOUFLAGE” (12 S. v. 42, 79).—The 
Observer of March 2 in an article ealled ‘ The 
Three Grades of Disguise: Camouflage, 
Dazzle, and Disruption,’ after describing the 
methods of concealment adopted by artists 
for guns, &c., at the front, had the follow- 
ing :— 

‘Camouflage was a word coined and used by 
the Paris Apaches to express their method of 
making a quick disguise, or an alteration of a 
disguise, but as practised in the British army it 
came to mean something more subtle : a conceal- 
ing of the fact that something was concealed.”’ 
Can this statement as to the origin of the 
word be supported ? 


it | than the time of Burns. 





It appears in a 
seventeen-stanza form on a_ black-letter 
broadside in the Roxburghe Collection, under 
the title of ‘The Nobleman’s generous 
Kindness,’ &e. Since the seventeenth cen- 
tury it has remained a great favourite with 
printers of ballad-sheets. Johnson included 
a sixteen-stanza broadside version in his 
‘Scots Musical Museum.’ It is there de- 
scribed as having been 

‘transmitted by Burns, in his own handwriting, 
to Johnson. In a note accompanying it, the bard 
says, ‘I iis rather too long, but it ix very pretty, and 
never, that I know of, was printed before.’”’ 

The ballad of ‘ The Poor Thresher’ is known 
to most country singers, and is to be found 
wedded to fine tunes in ‘Sussex Songs’ 
(Broadwood, 1889) and ‘English County 
Songs’ (Broadwood and Fuller-Maitland, 
1893); also in the Journal of the Folk-Song 
Society and various other more recent collec- 
tions. Lucy E. Broapwoop. 

““NABLETTE’”’: ‘‘ BONTEFEU” (12 S, 
v. 66).—See the note on Book IV. sect. 198, 
l. 3, in the best edition of Clarendon’s 
‘ History ’—that of Mr. W. D. Macray, who 
writes as follows :— 

“In the recent editions this line is printed, 
‘laden with nabletts and murderers, and dressed 
up with waist-clothes.’” Tae word nabletls is a 
misreading of rablettes, which is the word really 
but obscurely written in the MSS., and which is 
another form of rabonets, the name of a small kind 
of ordnance. And _ wast-clothes is Clarendon’s 
change of a word found in the King’s Declaration 
of Aug. 12....‘....one hundred lighters and 
long-boats were set out by water, laden with 
sacres, murdering peeces, and other ammunitivn, 
dressed up with mast-clothes and streamers as 
ready for fight.’ But the alteration was, no doubt, 
intentional by Clarendon, wast-cloths being an 
obsolete term used for cloths hung round the sides 
of a ship to hide the crew from enemivs ; for which 
possibly mast-cloths was used as synonymous. 
In the transcript from which the first folio edition 
was printed, the words ‘ small pieces of ordnance ’ 
are substituted for the words ‘rabletts and 
murderers ’....’’—Vol. i. p. 599. 

The ‘N.E.D.’ gives several 
for this obsolete sense of ‘‘ murderer,’’ a 
small cannon or mortar; and from the 
same work it will be seen that ‘‘ Rablett,”’ 
which is a very Proteus in its changing 
forms, is really the old French ‘‘ Robinet,”’ 
a diminutive of the personal name Robin. 

‘* Bontefeu ’’ should be “‘ Boutefeu,’’ an 
incendiary, firebrand. The ‘ N.E.D.,’ while 
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giving numerous instances of this word, 
which it describes as very common in the 
seventeenth century, somehow contrives to 
omit the one example which is probably 
most familiar to students of literature :— 

But we, who onely do infuse 

The Rage in them like Boute-feus. 

*‘ Hudibras,’ I. i. 785-6. 

There is a characteristic note on this in the 
‘ Annotations’ to the poem :— 

** Bout-feus is a French word, and therefore 
it were uncivil to suppose any English Person 
(especially of Quality) ignorant of it, or so ill-bred 
as to need an Exposition.” ; 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

[W. A. B. C. and Mr. W. A. Hutcuison also 

thanked for replies. ] 


ANDREW B. Wricut, Locat HisToRIAN 
AND AcToR (12 S. v. 14, 78).—Andrew Biggs 
Wright was the son of George Wright, actor, 
of Carlisle ; was born there in 1796; was a 
travelling actor and tragedian, and a 
Bohemian journalist, contributing to the 
press of the towns in which he performed ; 
died at Bexley, Kent, March 3, 1852, 
aged 56. He was author of (1) ‘ An Essay 
towards a History of Hexham [Northumber- 
land],’ in three parts (Alnwick, 1823), 8vo, 

p. xi—246. Dedicated to the Rev. Robert 
Clarke, A.M., Lecturer of Hexham (1801-18), 
member of the Neweastle Antiquarian Society, 
&e. (2) ‘ Elegiac Verses upon the Murder of 
Joseph Hedley, alias Joe the Quilter ’ (which 
occurred near Warden, Northumberland, 
Jan. 3, 1826)—1826, broadsheet. 

J. W. Fawcert. 


HaAmpPsHIRE CHURCH BELLS AND THEIR 
Founpers (12 8S. iv. 188, 341; v. 44).— 
I have read with much interest Dr. WaITE- 
HEAD’S notes on the subject of the bell- 
founders R. B. and I. H., and regret that 
I cannot at present throw any further light 
on their identity. Besides the bells in 
Hants by these founders, I have notes of 
one in Dorset and six in Wilts by R. B., and 
three in the latter county by I. H. I shonld 
also like to point out, in fairness to Dr. 
Tyssen, that he is the author of the sug- 
gestion that John Higden was Carter’s 
assistant at Reading (see his ‘ Sussex Bells,’ 
p. 44 of the original edition). 

I am strongly in support of Mr. A. H. 
Cocks’s opinion that geographical distribu- 
tion is an important factor in determining 
the locality in which a group of bells were 
made. If we apply the test in the present 
case we obtain the following results :— 

(1) R. B.’s bells between 1595 and 1624 
aie nearly all to be found in South Hants 





' and South Wilts, and out of the total of 


29, 17 are in South Hants or the Isle of 
Wight. Against this we have three in 
North Hants, two in North Wilts, and one 
in Dorset. 

(2) Out of 23 known bells 
are 16 in South Hants, three 
and two in West Sussex, as 
North Hants. 

This clearly points to Winchester or 
Southampton as the locality of the foundry. 
I have exeluded the R. B. bells in Sussex, 
as apparently they are by another (local) 
founder. It is possible that Anthony Bond 
had some connexion with R. B., but we have 
no direct evidence, beyond the circumstance 
that his bells are found in the same localities, 

The most promising chance of identi- 
fying these founders, or at all events of 
ascertaining where they worked, would be 
by the investigation of churchwardens’ 
accounts. If Dr. WuiITEHEAD could ascer- 
tain which of the parishes now or recently 
possessing bells by R. B. or I. H. have old 
accounts of the period remaining, a search 
would probably result in unearthing the 
name of the place whence the founder came, 
even if the bells were cast on the spot, and 
possibly also the founder’s name, though 
that is not always given. 


hy I. H. there 
in South Wilts, 
against two in 


H. B. WALTERS. 


FINKLE STREET (12 S. v. 69).—I can supply 
J. T. F. with two more examples. One is in 
the coast town of Workington, Cumberland, 
and the other in Carlisle, the chief town of 
the same county. I can give no explanation 
of the name Finkle, but in the case of one 
of the streets mentioned above there is a 
bend or curve. F. W. 


BELL AND SHOULDER INN (12 S. iv. 326). 
—This sign is doubtless a compound one, 
formed by the union of the sign of the Bell 
with that of the Shoulder of Mutton, though 
for brevity’s sake the words ‘“‘ of Mutton ”’ 
have been dropped. 

The Bell is a very common sign, and 
there will immediately occur to every one 
the recollection of the Bell at Edmonton, 
immortalized in the story of John Gilpin’s 
ride. The Shoulder of Mutton is also no 
uncommon sign. It was at the Shoulder 
of Mutton at Brecknock that Mrs. Siddons, 
England’s greatest tragic actress, was born 
July 14, 1755. ‘‘ Fancy,” writes an en- 
thusiastic biographer, ‘‘the English Mel- 
pomene behind the bar of such a place !”’ 
There is, or was till lately, a Shoulder of 
Mutton Inn at Newport, Isle of Wight, 
facing the mill-pond behind Ford Mill there. 
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My father used to tell me that in former 
days, when the municipal authorities walked 
the bounds of the borough, a man named 
Toby Townsend was employed to trace the 
more inaccessible parts of the boundary, 
and that in the course of his task he had to 
wade through the whole length of the before- 


mentioned mill-pond. My father said that 
when Toby got opposite the Shoulder of 
Mutton he always came out of the pond 
and went into that hostelry for a refresher, 
and this done he re-entered the water and 
resumed his perambulation up the centre 
-of the pond. 

The Bell is frequently found in com- 
bination with another sign. Messrs. Lar- 
wood and Hotten, ‘ History of Signboards’ 
(Chatto & Windus, 1898), while not 
noticing the Bell and Shoulder, mention the 
Bell and Anchor at Hammersmith ;. the 
Bell and Lion at Crewe; the Bell and 
Bullock at Netherem, Penrith; the Bell 
and Cuckoo at Erdington, neav Birmingham ; 
the Bell and Candlestick at Birmingham ; 
and several other combinations. 

They also record the Shoulder of Mutton 
and Cucumbers at Yapton, Arundel, and the 
Shoulder of Mutton and Cat at Hackney. 
The signboard of the latter formerly had 
the following rhymes on it :— 

Pray, Puss, don’t tear, 
For the mutton is so dear; 
Pray, Puss, don’t claw, 
For the mutton yet is raw. 

Various reasons have been advanced for 
these combined signs. Messrs. Larwood 
and Hotten point out that at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century signs had no 
combinations, while a century later very 
heterogeneous objects joined together are 
met with. They suggest that many of the 
strange combinations may have arisen 
(1) from mistakes as to the objects which 
the signboard portrayed, or (2) from mis- 
pronunciation, e¢.7., the Shovel and Boot 
might be a mistake for the Shovel and Boat, 
a3 the Shovel and Ship is a common sign in 
places where grain is carried by canal boats, 
(3) Whimsical persons would frequently aim 
at the most odd combination they could 
imagine, for no other reason than to attract 
attention. 

They also refer to another reason for 
combination of signs, which is given in an 
article in The Spectator, No. 28, April 2, 1710, 
where the writer states 


“that it is usual for a young tradesman, at his 
first setting up, to add to his own sign that of the 
master whom he served, as the husband, after 
marriage, gives a place to his mistress’s arms in 
his own coat.” 











‘ 


Yet another cause of ‘“ quartering’’ signs 
was that it was customary, on removing 
from one shop to another, to add the sign 
of the old shop to that of the new one. 
Won. SeLtF WERKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


CHRISTMAS VERSES AT SHEFFIELD (12 S. 
iv. 324; v. 46, 82).—The New Year’s Song 
given by Pror. Moore Siri at the second 
reference is identical with one I have known 
in the county of Durham for the last fifty 
years. J. W. Fawcett. 

Consett, co. Durham. 


St. CLEMENT AS Patron Saint (12 S. 
iv. 14, 82).—He seems to be the particular 
patron of blacksmiths, a song on the lines 
of the sailors’ chanties being sung by them 
while at work. Vip learned it from Joe 
Gargery, and repeated it for Miss Havisham 
(‘ Great Expectations,’ chap. xii.). See also 
‘Old English Customs ’ (Ditehfield), pp. 168- 
171, and an article by F. E. Sawyer on “ Old 
Clem’”’ celebrations and blacksmiths’ lore 
(Folk-lore Journal, ii. 321-9). 





J. ARDAGH. 


Str THomas Browne: Tom Brown (12 S. 
v. 6).—No doubt the Tom Brown referred to 
by Pror. BENsLy is the one praised by 
Benjamin the barber in ‘Tom Jones’ ‘“‘ as 
one of the greatest wits that ever the nation 
produced,” though I must say thet at one 
time I thought this referred to the more 
famous knight, who certainly had a con- 
siderable amount of unconscious humour. 

Can any reader inform me if the latter’s 
skull is still in Norwich Museum? Mr. 
“dmund Gosse, in his volume on Browne, 
refers to it as concluding its extraordinary 
adventures there. W. KeEnrT. 





4 

Hotes on Books 
Indexes to Irish Wilils.—-Vol. IV. 
Newry, and Mourne. Edited by 

Thrift. (Phillimore & Co., ‘11. 1s.) 
THE pages of ‘N. & Q.’ supply ample evidence 
of the interest taken by American citizens in their 
Trish ancestors, and the good work which is being 
done by Messrs. Phillimore’s ‘‘ Irish Record 
Series?’ deserves to be widely known. The first 
three volumes related to dioceses in the south of 

Ireland: this is devoted to an Ulster diocese. 
Mr. T. M. Blagg, the general editor of the 
series, supplies in the preface an_ interesting 
account of the exempt, or “ peculiar,’’ jurisdiction 
of Newry and Mourne, showing that it was a 
survival of the episcopal jurisdiction exercised 
by the Cistercian Abbey of the B.V.M. and 
St. Patrick of Newry, founded in 1157 by Maurice 


Dronore, 
Gertrude 
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MacLoughlin, King of Ireland. During the reign 
of Edward VI. the abbey and its possessions were 
granted to Sir Nicholas Bagnal, and the episcopal 
jurisdiction consequently devolved upon him and 
his descendants, the Earls of Kilmorey. The 
way in which proper names are sometimes dis- 
guised by the inclusion of the final letter of a 
preceding word has been illustrated recently in 
*N. & Q.’ with reference to St. Ninian (see ante, 
pp. 7, 53). Newry affords another example. 
The place was named “ Iubhar ceann tragha,”’ 
the yew tree at the strandhead, from a yew which 
had been planted by St. Patrick. This was 
shortened, and pronounced ‘‘ Yure,’? which was 
converted into ‘“‘ Newry ”’ through the assimilation 
of the definite article ‘‘ an.” 

The bulk of the volume consists of the index to 
the Dromore wills, which is followed by a cross 
index to the many aliases that occur in them. 
The Newry and Mourne wills complete the 
volume, which is excellently printed, though in 
the Contents the Dromore cross index should be 
p. 161. The wills at all three depositories have 
been indexed down to 1858, the date of the 
extinction of the jurisdictions. 


The Beasts, Birds, and Bees of Virgil: a Natural- 
ist’s Handbook to the ‘ Georgics. By Thomas 
Fletcher Royds. (Oxford, Blackwell, 4s. 6d. 
net.) 

Virgil and Isaiah: a Study of the ‘ Pollio,’ with 
Translations, Notes, and Appendices. (Same 
author and publisher, 5s. net.) 


THE first of these little books is a second edition. 
We see this with pleasure because the work makes 
no inconsiderable contribution to that new 
tradition in the use and enjoyment of the Latin 
and Greek classics with which we have before 
now expressed our satisfaction. Mr. Royds 
brings together much scattered wisdom and folk- 
lore bearing on the subjects Virgil treats of in 


tional merit that he does net introduce his 
material merely as literary or picturesque illus- 
tration, but discusses the details of Virgil’s 
practical counsels from the practical point of 
view. 
right in a majority of points; it is pleasant to 
find him so in more than one might have expected. 
Any lover of Virgil and the country will enjoy 
this book, despite a certain, perhaps inevitable, 
scrappiness ; but we would specially recommend 
it to any one whose business it is’to introduce 
boys to the ‘ Georgics.’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| at least apt for vision of truths which are, but are 





not yet within ordinary human cognizance. If 
this view of the poetic gift is sound, it would 
actually be surprising if there were not poets in 
the ancient world who witness, in some sort, to 
Christianity. 

A most interesting feature of the book consists 
of the translations of thé Eclogue—done first 
into English hexameters, and then into Biblical 
English. The latter, as to its rendering of the 
richness, unction, and special character of Eng- 
lish Biblical prose, is eminently successful ; and 
it is almost equally striking in the distance from 
Virgil to which it seems to throw his meaning— 
in itself so carefully and accurately brought out. 


THE Bibliographical Society of Ireland was 
inaugurated at a meeting held on March 1 in the 
Public Library, Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. 
The objects of the Society are :— 

(a) The promotion and encouragement of 
Irish bibliographical studies and researches. 

(6) The printing of works connected with Irish 
bibliography. 

(c) The formation of an Irish Bibliographical 
Library. 

The annual subscription, for the present, is 5s. 
Meetings will be held for hearing papers and for 
exhibitions of bibliographical rarities. Mr. E. R. 
McClintock Dix has been elected chairman; and 
the hon. secretary is Mr. Wm. MacArthur, 
79 Talbot Street, Dublin, from whom furtLer 
particulars can be obtained. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
MEssrs. GULAISHER’S March Catalogue of 

Publishers’ Remainders comprises a number of 

well-illustrated books of travel in France, Italy, 


' ie ’ 7 © © _ © re J > ae +, 
the ‘ Georgics’; and it may count as an addi- | India, China, and other parts of the globe, as well 


as various biographies. Among works more 
nearly related to subjects special to ‘N. & Q.’ 
may be named Major Tremearne’s ‘ The Ban o 


| the Bori’ (7s. 6d.), describing demons and demon- 


No one would expect to find the poet | 


dancing in Africa, and Hausa superstitions and 
customs ; Dorothy Senior’s ‘Some Old English 
Worthies ’ (2s. 6d.), containing ‘The History of 
George a Green,’ ‘ The Famous History of Friar 
Bacon,’ &c. ; and Lewis Melville’s *‘ Berry Papers ’” 


| (5s.), founded on the correspondence of Horace 


In ‘ Virgil and Isaiah’ Mr. Royds gives us a | 
study of the fourth Eclogue, in which he discusses | 


most of the opinions which have been put for- 
ward as to its meaning, and draws a careful and 
amply illustrated parallel between it and the 
great prophecy in Isaiah of the Prince with the 
Four Names—treating not only of the actual 
contents of the two, but also of their historical 
setting, and of the greater or less verification 
which history has seemed to furnish them with. 
‘This forms a study which is worth some attention, 
even if one does not wholly agree with all Mr. 
Royds’s views. On Virgil’s “‘ prophetic ”’ insight, 
for example, we think he proves less convincing 
than he might have been if he had recognized in 
his argument that the gift of poetry is of itself 
a kind of ‘illumination,’ which, seeing deep 
into things as they are—belowjphenomena—is 








‘ actresses are represented by Garrick and Edmund 


Walpole’s friends Mary and Agnes Berry. 


MEssrs. MAGGS send another of their ex- 
cellently produced catalogues—no. 375, ‘ En- 
graved Portraits, Decorative Subjects, Original 
Drawings, Napoleonic Caricatures, Naval and 
Military Prints.’ The frontispiece, a reproduction 
of Val. Green’s mezzotint ‘ British Naval Victors,’ 
consists of portraits of Howe, St. Vincent, Duncan, 


and Nelson (42/.). Other illustrations include 
Frances Kemble, mezzotint by J. Jones after 


Reynolds (631.); Master Lambton, mezzotint by 
Cousins after Lawrence (42/1. 10s.); and Lady 
Rushout and her daughter, stipple engraving by 
T. Burke after Angelica Kauffman _ (1261.). 
J. R. Smith’s mezzotint of Napoleon after Appiani 
is 75l.; and among the Napoleonic caricatures is 
a collection of 78 coloured plates by Cruikshank, 
Rowlandson, and others, handsomely bound by 
Riviere in crimson morocco, 841. Actors and 
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Kean, Mrs. Abington, Harriet Mellon, and Mrs. 
Siddons; Parliamentary orators by Chatham, 
Burke, and Grattan ; while there are also portraits 
of Bunyan and Robert Bloomfield, the author of 
‘The Farmer’s Boy.’ 


MEssrs. StmmMons & WATERS of Leamington 
Spa forward their Eighteenth Annual Clearance 
Catalogue. Under Art and Architecture we note 
16 vols. of The Art Journal, 1855-70 (21. 2s.): 
Blore’s ‘ English Monuments,’ 30 plates, 1825 
(68.);  Jewitt’s ‘Glossary of Terms used in 
Architecture,’ 3 vols., 1,700 illustrations, 1850 
(1l. 10s.): and 8 vols. of The Magazine of Art, 
1888-95 (11. 12s.). 
‘Catalogue of Engraved Portraits,’ 
nearly 20,000, 1830 (15s.). Two noteworthy 
eighteenth-century novels, both first editions, are 
Henry Brooke's ‘ Fool of Quality,’ 5 vols. (7s. 6d.), 
and Graves’s ‘ Spiritual Quixote,’ a satire on the 
Methodists, 3 vols. (7s. 6d.). Another eighteenth- 
century work is often quoted in ‘N. & Q.’— 
Chamberlain’s ‘ Present State of Great Britain 
and Ireland,’ 2nd ed., 1711 (3s. 6d.).. Under 
Shakespeariana is a collection of 139 plates, half 
mé@rocco, 1793 (31. 10s.). . 


Mr. J. THomson of Portobello, Edinburgh, 
devotes sections of his Spring Catalogue to 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and another 
to Family History, the last-named including 
Rogers’s accounts of Knox and Sir Walter Scott 
(8s. 6d. each). A set of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
1817-87, 142 vols. halr calf, is 9/7. 10s. Mr. Fisher 
Unwin contributed to ‘N. & Q.’ in 1909 a biblio- 
graphy of the Millers of Haddington and Dunbar, 
who were piceneers of cheap literature in Scotland ; 
and Mr. Thomson offers a copy of Mr. W. J. 
Couper’s volume on the subject (1914) for half-a- 
crown. 





Obittuarn. 


JOHN THOMAS PAGE. 


It is with great regret that we have to record 
the death of Mr. J. T. Page, which occurred on 
March 16, at the Elms, Long Itchington, Warwick- 
shire. 

Born in 1855, the eldest son of William Page 
of West Haddon, he was educated at Guisborough 
Grammar School and by his uncle at Long 
Buckley. From his father he gained a thorough 
knowledge of shorthand, and he did a great deal 
of reporting for The Northamptonshire Mercury. 

On coming to London Mr. Page secured the 
appointment of private secretary to Dr. Barnardo, 
with whom he travelled considerably. For 
twenty years he was the well-known cashier of 
the Barnardo Homes, but from these exacting 
duties he retired in 1909. A few vears later he 
built himself a house at Long Itchington, and 
resumed his work for the press, taking also an 
active interest in local affairs. 

From a very early age he was attracted by 
local history and London topography, and he was 
an exceptionally prolific contributor to the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.’ for nearly thirty years. 

His interests were extremely diversified. He 
was a capable Dickensian, but his enthusiasm for 
new identifications of characters and London 
allusions was always tempered by caution. He 


Under Biography is Evans’s | 
describing | 





studied and wrote of London past and passing from 
voluminous notes and a mass of excerpts and 
cuttings gathered and systematically arranged 
years prior to their use. For example, in 1901, 
while residing at West Haddon, he contributed 
notes on ‘ East London Antiquities ’ to The East 
London Advertiser, obviously using data gathered 
during his long association with the district. 
Probably his most useful undertaking was the list 
of ‘Statues and Memorials in the British Isles,’ 
in which he was assisted by many readers of these 
pages. It began at 10 S. xi. 441, was continued 
throughout the Eleventh Series, and is stil 
unfinished. 

Lacking the use of a large library, Mr. Page 
secured some of its advantages by methodical 


| indexing and preservation of press cuttings ; but 


with the exception of autograph letters he had 
no specific hobby or pursuit. His collection of 
nearly 4,000 autograph letters, in 17 albums, has 
been presented to the Northampton Public 
Library by his widow, in fulfilment of a wish he 
had expressed. As a friend or acquaintance 
he was endeared to a very large circle; and 
when future generations explore the rich mines 
of research preserved in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
the name of J. T. Page will be recognized as that 
of a valuable and painstaking contributor on a 
number of useful topics. A. A 





Notices to Corresnondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To _ secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut_ in parentheses, immediately after the exact. 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

Wx cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
but we will forward advance proofs of answers 
received if a shilling is sent with the query; 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

J. R. H. and B. P. S.—Forwarded. 

J. W. F.—Sent direet to Dr. Venn. 

J. R. H. (‘* Wangle’’).—Discussed at length at 
11S. xi. 65, 115, 135, 178, 216, 258, 330. 

J. LANDFEAR Lvcas (Pimlico).—For the origin of 
this place-name see the discussion in the Tent 
Series, vols. iii., x., xi. 

E. C. Frnray, San Francisco (‘ Baratariana’).— 
The reference to Lord Annaly occurs in a key to 
‘ Baratariana’ printed at 2 S. viii. 211 (Sept. 10, 
1859). : 

Cou. J. H. Rivert-Carnac (‘ Waynflete’).—Miss 
Christabel Coleridge’s two-volume novel ‘ Wayn- 
flete’ was published in 1893 by Messrs. Innes & Co. 
at a guinea. A review of it appeared in The | 
Atheneum tor Nov. 4 of that year. 








